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THE DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION ACCORDING TO 
Eph. 1, 19. 20 and 2, 1—10. 
(From Stoeckhardt’s Commentary.) 

Eph. 2, 1—10, together with ch. 1, 19. 20, is a section 
of Scripture which at all times has passed in the Church for 
the principal locus Scripturae classicus on the doctrine of con- 
version. Accordingly, we shall summarize the dogmatic yield 
of our exegetical disquisition in the following main points. 

1. Conversion is a change, a transformation of the ethical 
condition and conduct. of man,.and this change is not rightly 
understood except when we bear in mind the ethical character 
and condition of man prior and up to his conversion, viz., the 
natural, corrupt state out of which we are removed by con- 
version. We are by nature spiritually dead. That is the lead- 
ing thought in Eph. 2: dvrac vexoodc. We are by nature 
alienated from the life that is of God; we have become dead 
unto God and unto everything good. Man was originally 
created for God and for a life in communion with God. The 
Apology says: “The chief distinction in that noble creature, 
‘the first man, was a clear light in his heart whereby he under- 
stood God and His work, possessed a genuine fear of God, a 
very cordial trust in God, and in every respect an upright and 
firm mind, a fine, noble, and cheerful courage toward God and 
all divine affairs.” (Mueller, p. 81.) This concreated right- 
eousness man has lost by the fall. That is original sin, viz., 
that man by it “has lost these gifts: true knowledge of God, 
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true love of God and trust in Him, and the virtue, or light, 
in his heart which kindled love and desire for all these things 
in him.” This defect, this inability, is spiritual death. In 
fallen man there is no residue of spiritual affections and emo- 
tions, or of spiritual strength. As regards his spiritual con- 
dition, he is, in God’s view, not merely sick unto death, but 
actually dead. Spiritual death embraces spiritual blindness. 
A dead person cannot see. The understanding is darkened, 
ch. 4, 18. Although natural man is, by means of the works 
of creation and by means of the Law which has been written 
in his heart and conscience, capable of attaining to some knowl- 
edge of God, of the omnipotence and righteousness of God, and 
of the will of God, still this natural knowledge is not “a true 
knowledge of God,” not a bright and blessed light in the heart. 
Man does not know God as his God, as the God and Lord of 
his life, in whom he is to rejoice, for whom he is to live, and 
whom he is to serve. God is to him a distant, unapproachable, 
and forbidding sovereign, with whom he is not in touch in- 
wardly. And while the understanding of the natural man is 
darkened, his will has been corrupted, and turned from God. 
The fear of the Lord, love of God, trust in God, are strange 
and unknown matters to him. And since a neutral attitude 
is impossible in this business, the will of man, being alienated 
from God, is at the same time hostile to God. We are by 
nature children of disobedience; our ethical character has been 
determined by disobedience. Natural man resists God and the 
will of God with all the strength of his soul. That is what 
Paul states Rom. 8, 7: “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” This innate evil disposition, this depraved ethical con- 
dition, becomes manifest and operative in all sorts of sins and 
transgressions, in works of the flesh. Although the wncon- 
verted person is able, in. a manner, to lead an outwardly 
decent life, still this justitea civilis of his is not obedience 
rendered to God, and possesses no value in God’s eyes; for it 
lacks the true motive. Man, dead in sin, ‘is entirely unable 
and incapable of thinking, speaking, doing anything right 
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or good whatsoever; moreover, he is kept firmly attached to 
his evil disposition and conduct by his environments, by the 
world round about him, by the course of human affairs, the 
spirit of the times, and the devil, the prince of this world. 
The fact that man is by nature spiritually dead, utterly unfit 
for the affairs of God, and a child of disobedience, becomes 
apparent especially when God approaches him hy means of 
His Word. When God rebukes man’s sin by the word of the 
Law, and brands even the evil lust of the heart as iniquity, 
it is then that man’s lust becomes very active, the contradiction 
which man’s heart raises against the will of God is intensi- 
fied, and man resents the demands and the verdict of the 
divine law. Comp. Rom. 7, 7—11. When God has the Gospel 
of Christ preached to natural man, he is unable to understand 
it and to receive it into his heart. For, as the Form of Con- 
cord puts it, natural man is “like a pillar of salt, like Lot’s 
wife, yea, like a log and stone, like a lifeless statue, which 
uses neither eyes nor mouth, neither sense nor heart.” ‘All 
teaching and preaching are lost upon him, until he is enlight- 
ened, converted, and regenerated by the Holy Ghost. (Jacobs, 
p- 556.) In like manner Paul testifies elsewhere: “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them,” 1 Cor. 
2, 14. Yea, everything in him rebels against Christ, against 
faith. That, as we have seen, is what is expressed in ch. 1, 
19. 20. Christ crucified is “unto the Jews a stumbling-block 
and unto the Greeks foolishness,” 1 Cor. 1, 23. When God 
offers to man in the Gospel grace and salvation, man is not 
only unable to believe or give his assent to the offer, but he 
resists it willfully and in a hostile spirit, unless he is enlight- 
ened and governed by the Spirit of God,-as our confession 
states in the place aforecited. And this inability, this dis- 
obedience, this hostile resistance, continues until man is en- 
lightened, converted, and regenerated by the Holy Ghost. 
This is a miserable, unhappy state. Since we are by nature 
spiritually dead and children of disobedience, we are all by 
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nature children of wrath. Nor is there found in natural man 
the least longing and desire for deliverance from this misery. 
A dead person does not move; not the faintest wish to become 
alive stirs in him. 

2. Conversion is the transformation of the natural ethical 
condition of man. And now it is of importance, as we enter 
upon a consideration of this change, that we note the manner 
in which the apostle describes this transformation in our Epistle 
and elsewhere. He does not describe it im abstracto, by laying 
down a general rule by which sinners can be converted, but 
he gives quite a concrete description; for he talks about the 
very persons who are, or have been, actually converted; he re- 
minds the Christians of those things which by the grace of 
God they had experienced in their hearts. Thus he writes 
ch. 1, 19: “And what is the exceeding greatness of His power 
to us-ward who believe, according to the working of His mighty 
power.” Eph. 2: “And you” —“and us, even when we were 
dead . . . God hath quickened.” In a similar manner he says 
in 2 Thess. 2, 14: ‘“‘Whereunto He called you by our Gospel.” 
1 Cor. 1, 9: “God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Rom. 9, 24: 
“Even us, whom He hath called, not of the Jews only, but also 
of the Gentiles.” This forma docendi arrests our thought at 
the start and rivets it upon the wonderful, yet actual, con- 
crete event and occurrence which is treated at this place; it 
leads Christians rightly to understand and ponder those things 
which have happened to them, and it checks idle and misleading 
speculations which are ill suited to this mystery of godliness. 
If the discussion of this matter deals in genere with conversion 
and nonconversion, and those persons, too, who have not been 
converted, together with what God has done for them, are 
embraced in some general rule, our perception becomes clouded, 
and we are forced to insert all sorts of conclusions as connecting 
links, and our meditation soon becomes lost in a bewildering 
chaos of obscure and ambiguous concepts, in’ a maze of truth 
and fiction. The apostle aims his instruction regarding con- 
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version — just as he did that regarding election — not pri- 
marily at those who are without, for the purpose of winning 
them, of converting sinners, but his aim is to advance be- 
heving Christians in their knowledge, and thus to establish 
them in their Christianity. When seeking to convert sinners 
to God, to Christ, we tell them, first of all, that they are 
sinners, but that sinners have a Savior; we preach to them 
Christ and the redemption which is by Christ Jesus. By such 
preaching faith is kindled in the hearts, and upon those who 
believe we then impress the truth, that it is only by the grace 
of God that they are what they are, and hence they must ex- 
pect and ask in prayer only from the grace of the Lord all 
that they are still lacking. 

3. Conversion is an internal change, transformation of 
man. Not, indeed, a change of man’s substance, of the sub- 
stance of his mind, his intellect and will. Man has after his 
conversion the same rational soul, the same intellect and will 
as before. But conversion is a thorough change of the moral 
condition and habitude of man, a change in his intellect, will, 
heart. Man’s intellect and will receive a different direction, 
and are differently determined by conversion, from what they 
were before: while prior to conversion they were turned away 
from God and directed against Him, they are now turned 
toward God and divine matters. This change Paul charac- 
terizes by such terms as raising out of death, quickening, re- 
creation, and by stating that the old corrupt state, which he 
termed disobedience, has now ceased. Spiritual death is spir- 
itual inability, utter unfitness as regards the affairs of God, 
and complete absence of all spiritual affections and emotions. 
Accordingly, conversion, or quickening from spiritual death, 
consists in the removal of spiritual unfitness and the bestowal 
of spiritual fitness, also in the originating of new spiritual 
emotions in man, motus et actus mentis et voluntatis spirituales, 
bon, salutares. The Form of Concord throughout the Second 
Article describes conversion as the bestowal of new spiritual 
strength and new spiritual emotions. The new spiritual life 
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which begins in conversion is made up of movements and acts 
of the intellect and will. However, “strength” and “move- 
ments” (emotions) must not be separated. The new spiritual 
ability becomes action forthwith. Positing vires or facultates 
novae spirituales, the motus et actus mentis et voluntatis are 
eo wpso posited. Just this is what our Confession expresses 
by the definition of conversion which it offers, viz., that a 
darkened understanding becomes an enlightened understanding, 
and a refractory will an obedient will. The critical point in 
this business lies in the will, and in the obedience of the will. 
Disobedience is changed into obedience, a child of disobedience 
becomes a child of obedience. The first motus et actus spir- 
tualis is faith in Christ. Being converted and becoming a be- 
liever coincide. The apostle states emphatically that we are 
raised, quickened, created in Christ Jesus by faith. Briefly, 
this is the wonderful change through which we passed when 
we became Christians: we heard, and we believed, we ac- 
cepted by faith, the Word of truth, the Gospel of our sal- 
vation, ch. 1, 13. While walking in our own ways, departing 
from God, running counter to God’s direction, we heard the 
Gospel of Christ; and after hearing it for a longer or shorter 
time, suddenly the veil was taken from our heart; we recog- 
nized Jesus as our Savior and Redeemer, we beheld in His 
face the glory of God. The crucified Christ, who first seemed 
foolishness to us, now appeared to us divine wisdom. And in 
Christ we knew God as the Father of all mercy, as our God 
and Father. By that same act, however, our heart and will 
were won for Christ and God. Our hostile resistance was 
broken. The crucified Christ, who was an offense to us at 
first, now became the solace and joy of our heart. We reposed 
our trust, the confidence of our heart, in this Jesus, the only 
Helper and Savior. And with the kindling of faith other godly 
virtues, such as the fear of the Lord, love of God, obedience 
to God and God’s will, were kindled in our heart, and we 
promptly manifested our obedience by good, works, by willing 
compliance with the Law of God. Conversion is instantaneous. 
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Death as well as the raising from death occur in a twinkling. 
A gradual passage from death into life, a successive conversion 
is a nonentity, a contradictio in adjecto. The first spark of 
faith, —with which, indeed, other spiritual motus mentis et 
voluntatis are soon associated, —the first spark of faith, no 
matter how feeble, a faint longing at first for the salvation 
of Christ,—that is, strictly speaking, conversion. Although 
we may not be able definitely to state the hour and the moment 
when the first spark of faith was kindled in us, still that 
moment was the decisive moment, the awaking from spiritual 
sleep and death, the passage from death into life, from the 
state of wrath into the state of grace. Prior to this moment, 
up to this moment, we were still dead, utterly dead in sins, 
enemies of God, and disobedient. Up to that moment not the 
least change had occurred in our ethical condition. The new 
spiritual movements which began in conversion were quite 
strange and unknown to us before. Conversion is a re-creation. 
Of those things which are created in conversion, nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, existed before. Up to the hour of our con- 
version there were in our soul only foolish, ungodly, wicked 
thoughts and movements of the will, and such as were opposed 
to God; there was not a single nobler emotion, nor was there 
any nobler emotion excited by grace. For such nobler emo- 
tion would have been conversion. As soon as a dead person 
begins to move faintly, he is alive. There is, verily, no con- 
trast more glaring than that between death and life. And 
there is nothing to mediate the transfer from death into life. 
In the moment when we were raised out of spiritual death, 
when the prima initia fider began to stir in us, we had all of 
a sudden become new men, new creatures; we had been trans- 
ferred into an altogether different world; we had gained ac- 
cess to God and heaven, and we lived once more for that end 
for which we were created, namely, unto the God of our life. 
On the other hand, we must, indeed, firmly hold that conversion 
is but the beginning of the new spiritual life, the beginning 
of a moral renewal, which is continued throughout the life of 
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a Christian and consummated in the life everlasting. Our 
Epistle is evidence what great importance the apostle attaches 
to the growth of the inner man, the growth of knowledge, faith, 
and sanctification in us. In our conversion the intellect, heart, 
and will have become renewed; however, there is still much 
remaining within us of the old, evil, foolish, ungodly, refrac- 
tory traits. The characteristic of a converted person is not 
perfect holiness and spiritual-mindedness, — that cannot be at- 
tained in this hfe,—but the opposition and conflict between 
the new man and the old. Comp. ch. 4, 22—24. Meanwhile 
the real ego of a Christian, of a converted person, that which 
governs his mind, life, and conversation, and by the power and 
grace of God maintains its ground in opposition to the sins 
still clinging to the Christian, is the ego which has been re- 
newed in conversion. Paul testifies concerning himself, Rom. 
7, 25, that notwithstanding the fact that with the flesh he 
still serves the law of sin, he serves God with his real ego, 
abtog era. 

4. And now the apostle emphasizes in the strongest man- 
ner possible that God has done all this, —that He has wrought 
in us. God has suddenly interfered with the course of our 
life and has given it another direction, leading us in the oppo- 
site direction. Conversion is mm solidum the work of God. 
To raise the dead is a divine work and prerogative. While we 
were still dead in sins, God has quickened us and placed us 
together with Christ in a new spiritual, heavenly life and con- 
versation. God has removed our spiritual incapacity, has en- 
dowed us with new spiritual strength, has elicited the new 
- spiritual emotions in our intellect, heart, and will. To create 
anew, to call into being that which is not, is a divine work 
and prerogative. It is God, too, who has produced the new 
creature. We are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus. 
God has taken away our disobedience and resistance, and has 
made the unwilling willing. We believe according to the work- 
ing of the might, power, and strength of God. By His great 
power and strength God has wrought in us faith in Christ, by 
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which we are born again, and has overcome everything in us 
that resisted Christ and faith in Him. The Word of truth, 
the Gospel of our salvation, by which we attained to faith, is 
a means in God’s hand. God has with His strong hand pressed 
the Gospel of Christ, His Son, the sinners’ Savior, into our 
heart, has written it into our inner being, has opened our inner 
eye and ear unto its teaching, and thus has kindled faith and, 
together with faith, other godly virtues in us. God has even 
before ordained and placed in readiness for us the good works 
in which we are walking now. Accordingly, all glory and 
honor for the work of our conversion, renewal, salvation, be- 
longs to God alone. However, it is purely His great love, 
mercy, and grace that has prompted Him to quicken and 
save us. It is proper, on the basis of ch. 2, 5. 8, that the 
Church speaks of a gratia convertens or operans. Our con- 
version, vivification, is a gracious operation of God. This is 
followed by another, viz., God strengthens and preserves us in 
faith and obedience. This is gratia cooperans or conservans. 
Comp. 1 Pet. 5, 10. But as to a gratia praeveniens or prae- 
parans, which is said to precede and to prepare the way for 
salvation, all that has been said about this kind of grace 
utterly contradicts the presentation which the apostle has 
made. Conversion, or vivification, is, by the native force of 
these terms and by reason of its nature, prima gratia, the first 
gracious operation of God in our heart. For until he is con- 
verted man is dead in sins, and a dead person is absolutely not 
susceptible of any operation whatsoever. Not until He has 
wrought this great miracle in man and quickened him out of 
death, God can continue to work in him. : 

5. By the absolute and very emphatic declaration of the 
apostle, that God has quickened us according to His might and 
grace, that He has created us anew, that He has mastered our 
resistance, and has wrought faith and obedience in us, all and 
every cooperation of man for his own conversion is excluded. 
This fact is, indeed, posited by the very concept “dead;’’ for 
a dead person cannot raise himself nor contribute anything 
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toward his own vivification. However, to ward off every error, 
the apostle adds to his presentation of this matter the particulas 
exclusivas: odx 2& Sua@yv, obx 8 gpywv. The great ethical 
change which has here been described has not sprung from 
out of our own will and resolve, nor has it been occasioned 
or anticipated by any act or conduct on our part whatsoever. 
In the strongest manner possible our Confession emphasizes 
the fact that man cannot effect anything, nor can he in any 
way cooperate, toward his conversion, nor can he dispose or 
prepare himself for it, not even in the least degree. Every 
form of synergism, the fine as well as the gross, stands con- 
demned by the apostle’s testimony, which is clear as the day. 
Modern theologians of a “churchly” character — we ignore the 
“liberal”? theologians, who are plainly Pelagianists — usually 
represent the process of conversion thus: It is, indeed, God 
who makes the beginning in this business, by conveying new 
strength by His Word to sinful and corrupt man, and by re- 
storing in all who hear the Word their lost freedom of will 
or freedom of choice, and then men, by the strength of their 
arbitrium liberatum, decide in favor of Christ and of the sal- 
vation that is in Christ, some, it is true, deciding adversely. 
This is, in a new form, the old teaching of. Latermann, who 
held that man cooperates in his conversion by means of a 
strength which has been given him. The only difference is 
this, that modern theologians have changed Latermann’s co- 
operatio into an operatio, that they trace conversion itself, 
faith itself, to the self-acting conduct of man, and that they 
have coined the password “self-decision,” albeit they claim 
that such self-decision is not possible except by grace. This 
theory is diametrically opposed to the entire presentation which 
the apostle has made of this matter. The concept “dead in 
sins” is rendered valueless and emptied of its content when an 
arbitruum liberatum prior to conversion, hence, eventually, the 
choosing of what is good, is ascribed to man who is dead in 
sins, hence, dead unto all that is good. The glory of God, 
expressed in such statements as these: “God hath quickened 
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us,” “created in Christ Jesus,” “by grace are ye saved,” be- 
comes vitiated when the work and operation of God is re- 
stricted to His rendering it possible for man to convert him- 
self. The bold contrast, in no way mediated, between death 
and life—xae dvtag jude vexpod¢ tots xapantwpace avveCwo- 
motnoe —is wiped out by the assumption that man, while still 
dead spiritually, is engaged in a decisive conflict, in which he 
gradually forges ahead unto the life in God; it is effaced by 
interposing between death and life a status medius, tertius, 
in which man trains himself to the use of the new strength 
of life granted him. Every clear conception and notion of 
death and life, quickening from death, creating, is wrecked 
upon the rock of this new-fangled wisdom. Moreover, that 
state of ethical neutrality which must be assumed when we 
assume freedom of choice, is logically and ethically a non- 
entity of which Scripture knows nothing. The apostle’s state- 
ment that God works faith can nevermore bear this interpre- 
tation, that God effects merely the facultas credendi, and that 
man is to actualize this faculty. On the contrary, according 
to all the rules of language and logic the meaning can only 
be this, that God works the very faith of man, that together 
with the facultas He effects the actus credendi. Moreover, 
this entire theory is, in a very direct manner, shut out utterly 
by the apostle’s statement: odx 2& bduav, “not of yourselves,” 
not even in the least part of yourselves. It is but a finer 
form of synergism which is expressed in the doctrine of the 
later Lutheran dogmaticians concerning conversion, and which 
is maintained and championed by a goodly part of the “‘con- 
fessional” theologians of our day. True, over and against 
Latermann those theologians insisted that God alone, without 
any cooperation of man, effects conversion in the strict sense, 
or faith, and by faith they meant the very act of believing; 
but in their view conversion is preceded by a longer or shorter 
process, in which man is rendered capable of, and prepared 
for, conversion by God. They teach that prevenient grace, so- 
called, produces in all men who bear the Word certain new 
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motus, which they have even termed motus spirituales, bonos, 
sanctos, pios; that prevenient grace removes man’s natural in- 
capacity, and thus enables man to refrain from what has been 
called malicious resistance, and that man is converted by God 
when he makes the proper use of this facultas non resistendi. 
By this form of teaching likewise the apostle’s statements con- 
cerning death, quickening, and the immediate transfer from 
death to life are rendered illusory; for by this teaching there 
is ascribed to man, while still dead spiritually and unconverted, 
the ability to assume a proper attitude to grace, yea, the atti- 
tude itself is ascribed, namely, the refraining from malicious 
resistance; and a person’s conversion is made to depend on 
his conduct. And. the apostolic dictum: odx & dy@y, not in 
consequence of a particular conduct on our part, is canceled 
when conversion is represented as taking place in consequence 
of the previous conduct of man, even though it be asserted 
that such conduct must be rendered possible by grace. Add 
to this that not a word is said in the Biblical text before us 
regarding all these synergistic matters and occurrences, which 
have been inserted between death and quickening. Verily, the 
compleated speculations aforementioned have not grown out 
of a study of Scripture, but they have been invented in defiance 
of Seripture by man, who would like to assert his own knowl- 
edge and activity somewhat in this matter. These speculations 
have their genesis in the desire, more or less consciously cher- 
ished, to find a reasonable explanation for the inscrutable 
mystery why some are converted, others not, and to secure for 
man a certain share in his own conversion and salvation. We 
abide by the simple statements of Scripture, gladly sacrificing 
our own wisdom and our own glory; yea, acknowledging our 
own incapacity, we render thanks to God, because He alone, 
without us, without any cooperation or preparation on our 
part, has translated us out of death into life by His power 
and grace. 

6. It is sheer folly when the charge is raised against the 
Lutheran, Scriptural teaching of the sole operation of God in 
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man’s conversion, that this teaching makes conversion a com- 
pulsory conversion, a mechanical process, and endangers the 
ethical character of this act. By no means; conversion as 
represented in Scripture, also by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, is not an act of violence inflicted on man, and re-_ 
pulsive to every faculty which man possesses, but, in the 
language of our Confession, it is a change, a new movement 
and emotion in the intellect, will, and heart; it affects, in 
particular, the will of man; and the will of man does not 
suffer itself to be coerced. God does not compel man to obey 
Hiim against his will, but He seizes man’s will and makes 
children of disobedience, unwilling persons, willing. In con- 
version God renews the will of man and liberates the will 
which has been held captive by sin and the devil; not so as 
to establish an aequilibrium, an equipoise of good and evil, 
for that would be void of ethical quality, but in such a manner 
that the will becomes free, and actually is free in God, and 
that man willingly and gladly lives unto God and serves Him. 
God works faith, and faith is pure willingness, it is velle et 
accipere, willing apprehension and acceptance of the salvation 
which is in Christ. Moreover, the means of conversion ex- 
cludes pressure and coercion. God converts man, effects faith 
in him, by the preaching of the Word, of the Gospel, and 
this preaching is addressed to the intellect, heart, and will 
of man. When the Holy Ghost, by means of the Gospel, 
excites new emotions in the mind of man; when sinful man, 
while meditating the Gospel, the incomparable love of God 
which caused Christ to die for the ungodly, for His enemies, 
is stirred and seized by the Spirit of God and begins to breathe 
freely and to feel a new life throbbing in him; when he ceases 
his resistance and flies into the arms of his Redeemer, — that 
is the most thoroughgoing change and emotion imaginable, the 
very opposite of a conversion by force, or a mechanical change. 
A conversion by force results much rather from the synergistic 
view, which assumes that God restores in all men who hear 
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the Word, also in those who are still unwilling, the freedom 
of choice or a facultas non resistendt. 

7. In his description of conversion and of the beginning 
of faith the apostle mentions only the Gospel, ch. 1, 18, and 
does not say a word about the Law. True, he declares else- 
where, for instance, by his arrangement of the contents of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that the Law must precede the Gospel. 
The knowledge of Christ presupposes the knowledge of sin. 
The comfort of the Gospel and faith finds no abode except in 
a heart and conscience crushed by the Law. However, Paul 
defines, in this very Epistle, Rom. 7, 7—11, the effect of the 
Law, by stating that the Law reveals, rouses, increases, in- 
tensifies sin, and makes the sinner a slave of death. Luther, 
commenting on Gal. 3, 19, remarks: ‘When a_ person has 
sin, death, the wrath and judgment of God revealed to him 
by the Law, he cannot but lose his patience, rebel against 
God, and hate Him and His will.” The Law does not effect 
the least change in the natural, sinful condition of man. The 
Law produces only mortifying effects. And hence, the Law 
has no part in the spiritual vivification; nothing but confusion 
is created by inserting the effects of the Law as an intermediate 
element between spiritual death and the quickening from death. 

8. There is an eternal background to our conversion, vivi- 
fication, salvation. In Eph. 2 the apostle speaks of and to 
the same persons as in Eph. 1; he speaks of such as are now 
become Christians, of those persons whom God, according to 
ch. 1, 8—14, has chosen before the foundation of the world in 
Christ, unto the adoption of children and also unto the in- 
heritance of children, 7. e., unto salvation. According to 
ch. 1, 8—14, the preaching of the Gospel and the originating 
of faith in us are parts of the realization of God’s eternal 
decree of election. (Comp. my Excursus on the Doctrine of 
Election, sub 9.) And according to ch. 2, 7, those whom 
God, according to His great love, mercy, and grace, has quick- 
ened spiritually, are identical with those on whom God in 
ages to come will bestow the abundant riches of His grace, 
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hence, with those who are ultimately saved. Thus Paul de- 
clares Rom. 8, 80: od¢ d& zpowpraev, todtoug xat éxddeaev. And 
this is that “excellent, glorious consolation,” of which our Con- 
fession speaks: “that God was so solicitous concerning the con- 
version, righteousness, and salvation of every Christian, and_ 
so faithfully provided therefor, that before the foundation of 
the world was laid He deliberated concerning it, and in His 
purpose ordained how He would bring me thereto and pre- 
serve me therein.” (Jacobs, p. 657.) Yea, it is a comfort 
to me to know that God was so solicitous concerning my con- 
version and salvation that He graciously ordained even in 
eternity the hour of my conversion and the hour of my death 
which is to land me at the final, blessed goal of my vocation. 

9. When conversion is being discussed, it is customary to 
advert also to those who are not converted and saved. How- 
ever, the reason for the status of these people, viz., that un- 
belief and damnation have their cause only in man, —this fact 
is recorded on another page in our Bible, and does not belong 
in this discussion. If this matter is drawn into the description 
of conversion, it only darkens the perception of the great work 
of grace which God has performed in us. In Eph. 1 and 2 
Paul, as we remarked above, speaks of such persons only as 
are actually being converted, or have been converted, of those 
whom God has chosen in eternity, and has called in time, con- 
verted, and to whom He has finally given eternal salvation. 
When pondering this matter, it is likely that also in this con- 
nection the question will be suggested to us: Cur alu prae alus, 
why are some converted, others not? But this question per- 
tains to the inscrutable secrets of God which we cannot and 
may not find out, which God has reserved unto His own wis- 
dom. A person who seeks to find out and explain what is 
inserutable will forfeit the light of revealed truth. Comp. 
my Exeursus on Election. ) 
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THE RISE: OF ‘ANTICHRIST; 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes. — Aeneis, VI, 852. 853. 


id 

When, in 813, Charles the Great felt his death approach- 
ing, he took with his own hands the crown from the high altar 
of the minster at Aachen and placed it on the head of his son 
Louis, thereby asserting that he and his posterity derived their 
title neither from the Pope, nor from the Romans, but directly 
from the will of God Himself. But when, in 816, Pope 
Stephen IV went to France, Louis did not wait for the Pope’s 
submission, but thrice prostrated himself at Stephen’s feet before 
venturing to embrace him. The next Sunday the Pope placed 
the crown on Louis, and thus the Emperor gave up the inde- 
pendence which Charles the Great had so anxiously secured 
for him. Stephen IV held the papal power the living power of 
the Apostle Peter, nay, of God Himself, giving the Pope juris- 
diction over all and exemption from all human judgments. 
(Hauck, Der Gedanke, 9.) In maintaining the superiority 
of the papal power over the imperial power, Stephen IV took 
the first step on the road to the Pope’s world rule. 

Until now it had been the custom of Popes to begin their 
letters to princes by putting first the name of the prince, calling 
him Lord, and putting their own names afterwards; now Leo IV 
(847—855) put his own name first, and omitted the title Lord. 
He also began to use in his documents the papal reckoning of 
years beside the imperial reckoning. He fortified the mouth 
of the Tiber and walled the quarter around St. Peter’s, called 
after him the ‘‘Leonine City.” Benedict IIT held that the 
Pope confirms the Emperor and the Emperor supports the Pope. 

As the worldly power of the Popes increased, Christianity 
decreased. Fighting bishops now appear: one day they would 
wear the miter and conduct cathedral services, the next they 
would wear the helmet and wield the lance and sword on the 
bloody field of battle. 

Under the warrant of the forged “Donation of Constan- 
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tine,”’ 


the custom of crowning the Pope at his enthronement 
in Peter’s chair began with Nicholas I, 858—867, the Emperor 
acting as equerry, holding the stirrup for the Pope. 

Pope Alexander III (7 1181), was the first to place.a 
crown round the ordinary papal miter; Boniface VIII (1294— 
1803) added a second crown; Urban V, about 1370, added the. 
third crown which adorns the tiara, to signify the Pope’s power 
over heaven, earth, and hell. 

When Emperor Louis II was visited by Pope Nicholas I, 
he held the Pope’s bridle and walked at the side of the riding 


Pope, after the example of Constantine the Great — according 
to the forged “Donation.” 

Nicholas I asserted that, with or without appeal to him, 
the Bishop of Rome had an inherent right to take notice of all 
cases affecting bishops, even to the exclusion of the Provincial 
Synods, in whose courts, according to the canons and customs 
of the whole Church, the cases of bishops had, as a matter of 
right and custom, been finally tried. (Angl. Br., 51.) 

Hinemar of Rheims was compelled to concede the principle 
of an appeal from the Frankish Church to Rome, according 
to the canon of Sardica, contrary to the law of France, for 
Charles the Great had expressly cut that out of the code of 
France; it was inserted in the Frankish code by the forger 
Benedict, the Levite of Mainz. In the trouble with Bishop 
‘Rothad of Soissons, Pope Nicholas I claimed rights which 
went far beyond the Sardican canon, and he maintained the 
genuineness and binding force of the Sardican canons. 

In his fight with Photius of Constantinople, Nicholas de- 
clared to the Greeks that the Roman Church is the head of 
all churches, and that on it all churches depend. From this 
quarrel dates the separation between the churches of the East 
and the West. 

Regino, Abbot of Pruem, writes of Nicholas I: “He gave 
his commands to kings and tyrants and ruled over them with 
authority as if he were lord of the world.” (Robertson, 
Growth, 170.) 

2 
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The bishops of Cologne and Treves complained that the 
Pope “set himself up as the lord of all the earth.” 

Emperor Charles the Bald wrote to him: “We are ever 
ready to obey the commands of your Holiness.” (Krueger, 61.) 

Nicholas I said the Pope is “spiritually omnipresent and 
omniscient ;” he might have justly added, “omnipotent.” Dis- 
obedience to the Pope is idolatry; opposition to him is blas- 
phemy. Peter himself lives in the Popes and acts through 
them. The Pope is to be obeyed even when he is in the wrong, 
even if he acts so here and otherwise elsewhere, for he owes 
no one an explanation and justification. “Ita volumus et ita 
decernimus.”’ From the Pope’s spiritual duty grows a political 
right, to decide who can be king, the right to revolt. The 
Emperor has his office from the Pope. Peter used the secular 
sword to punish Malchus, the spiritual sword to punish Ananias 
and Sapphira. Peter lives and acts in the Popes. (Hauck, Der 
Gedanke, 13—22.) 

In 876 Pope John VIII really nominated Charles the 
3ald as Emperor in succession to Charles the Great, and also 
Carloman, and Charles the Fat. In return for this service, 
Charles the Bald surrendered for himself and his. successors 
all rights of interfering in the election of the Popes. 

In the newly converted kingdoms of Hungary and Poland 


the papal pretensions were introduced as a part of Christianity, 
and from these countries the Pope drew tribute. 

Pope John XY, in the contest for the archbishopric of 
Rheims, established the principle of exclusive jurisdiction over 
all bishops, which had been asserted for the papacy by the 
forged decretals. 

Tn the first three centuries it.is impossible to find an in- 
vocation of a saint. Pope John XV, 985—996, was the first 
to canonize one— Ulrich of Augsburg. The “Hail Mary!” 
dates from about 1000, and the “Holy Mary, pray for us!” 
was added after 1520. 

Pope Gregory V, 996—999, compelled Robert I of France 
to separate from Queen Bertha on the ground that they were _ 
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related in the fourth degree, and that he had eontracted a 
spiritual affinity by being sponsor for one of her children by 
a former marriage. 

Otto I, the Great, 936—973, labored to convert the heathen 
on his borders. Otto III enriched the Church by large grants. 
and privileges. 

Henry II, 1002—1024, was a devout and ascetic champion 
of the papacy. 

In 1022, the Council of Seligenstadt complained that Rome 
had extended her rule even over the laity. (Flick, 590.) 

After the middle of the eleventh century “Curia,” or court, 
came into use, in spite of the opposition of many clergy of the 
old school who thought it a degradation to apply such a worldly 
expression to the Holy Roman Church. 

Under Leo IX, 1049—1055, a new era of papal power 
began. On July 16, 1054, the papal envoys laid the papal 
sentence of excommunication of the Patriarch Michael Caeru- 
larius on the altar of St. Sophia at Constantinople, where it 
has been in force up to the present day. 

At this time the Cardinal Bishop Humbert, in his “Against 
the Simonists,” says the priestly order is like the eyes in the 
human body, while the laity resemble the breast and arms and 
must obey and defend the Church. Peter Damiani for the first 
time uses the idea of the two swords, the king using the sword 
of the world and the priest the sword of the Word. 

Pope Victor II, 1055—1057, continued the aggressive re- 
form policy of Cluny under Hildebrand’s guidance; so did 
Stephen IX, 1057—1058. Pope Benedict X was imprisoned 
by Hildebrand and Nicholas II elected, who was under the 
influence of Hildebrand. 

Under Nicholas IT, in 1059, the Lateran Council enacted 
that the Pope’s election should first be treated by the cardinal- 
bishops, 7. e., the bishops of the seven dioceses which formed the 
Pope’s immediate province, Ostia, Porto, St. Rufina, Albano, 
Sabina, Tusculum, and Palestrina; that they should then call 
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in the lower cardinals, and that afterwards the rest of the 
clergy and the people should be asked to assent to the choice. 

Thus the influence of the Emperor was reduced to prac- 
tically nothing. This was the greatest revolution ever attempted 
in the hierarchy. 

In the same year Nicholas II made a treaty with the 
Norman Robert Guiseard, giving him Apulia, Calabria, and 
such other Italian territory as he might take from the Greeks 
and Saracens, while Robert swore to take his land as a fief of 
the Roman Pope and pay a yearly quit-rent. This lasted until 
the first French Revolution. — Ranke writes: ‘In the defection 
of the Normans from the German Empire it sustained one of 
its greatest losses, and through the alliance with them the Pope 
became Emperor of Southern Italy.” 

Nicholas IT declared that papal bulls had the same force 
as acts of councils —the first expression of that kind. 

Under Pope Nicholas II Berengar was .forced at the 
Lateran Synod, in April, 1059, to confess the Capernaitic 
heresy that Christ’s body is sensibly touched by the hands of 
the priest and broken by the teeth of the communicant. 

Alexander II was the first Pope elected by the College of 
Cardinals, and the Empress, feeling that the royal prerogatives 
had been encroached upon, had Pope Honorius II elected; but 
Alexander II was at last recognized. ‘Hildebrand found the 
Church a handmaid and left her free.” 

Alexander IT, 1061—1073, gave William of Normandy 
the right to assume the crown of England, exacting a yearly 
tribute. Godfrey of Lorraine took his duchy in fee from Pope 
Alexander II. 

Du Fresne proves that in the fifth century all bishops 
were called Papa, as to-day the local clergy are called Papa 
in the Prussian Middle Mark and along’ the river Havel. 
(Schick, 114.) 

Papa is short for pater patrum, father of fathers, and was 
a title of respect for all clergy, as it is in the Greek Church 
to this day. Later it was restricted to bishops. In the fourth 
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century it was reserved for metropolitans and patriarchs. After 
the fifth century it was claimed by the Pope. In 1073 Greg- 
ory VII formally forbade its use by others; he also assumed 
the title of “Bishop of bishops.” 

While under the weak Henry IV the German empire was 
torn by tumults, the papal chair was filled by the astute Greg- 
ory VII, in 1078. The Catholic Du Pin says: “No sooner 
was this man made Pope, but he formed a design of becoming 
lord, spiritual and temporal, over the whole earth; the supreme 
judge and determiner of all affairs, both ecclesiastical and 
civil; ... the disposer not only of . . . ecclesiastical benefices, 
but also of kingdoms, states, and the revenues of particular 
persons.” (Wylie, 73.) 

“What belongs to the Pope” was laid down in 1087 by 
Cardinal Deusdedit in 27 short sentences and included in the 
state papers of Gregory VII and known as “Dictatus Gregorii 
Papae.” Here are a few: — 

9. That all princes should kiss the feet of the Pope alone. 

12. That he can depose emperors. 

17. That no book can be held to be canonical without his 
command. 

19. That he can be judged by no one. 

22. That the Roman Church has never erred, and will 
never err in all the future. 

27. That he is able to absolve subjects from their oath of 
fealty to wicked rulers. 

According to Gregory VII, the Pope is the only ruler in 
the world; as all bishops are his servants, so also all rulers, 
even the emperor. 

Gregory VII said: “The Church cannot be freed from 
servitude to the laity unless the clergy are freed from their 
wives.” (Bain, Devel., 122.) 

The first thing done by Gregory to strengthen the papacy, 
to detach the clergy from the world, and attach them to the 
Pope, was to call a council, in 1074, and pronounce the mar- 
riage of priests unlawful, and he sent his legates through 
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Europe to compel bishops and all others to put away their 
wives. 

At a synod at Erfurt, called by the Archbishop of Mainz, 
there were tumultuous protests against the Pope, who tried 
“to make wives prostitutes and children bastards.”” The Arch- 
bishop nearly lost his life. The Archbishop of Rouen was 
stoned and compelled to flee; an abbot was beaten, spit upon, 
and dragged to prison; so everywhere. 

In 1075 Gregory forbade secular rulers to confer bishop- 
rics, and he excommunicated the Emperor’s councilors. He 
accused the Emperor of crimes in his private life and threatened 
to excommunicate him. At Worms Cardinal Hugo Candidus 
heaped the most serious charges on Gregory, even laying at his 
door the death of his predecessor. In reply the Pope deposed 
the Emperor. 

When Henry IV was excommunicated, he crossed the 
Alps to Canossa and with bare head and with bare feet stood 
outside for three days begging for pardon while Pope Greg- 
ory VII was inside with the beautiful Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany. On the fourth day the Emperor was admitted and 
forgiven by the Pope. 

Pope Gregory VII himself writes to the German princes 
that Emperor Henry IV came to Canossa. “And there, having 
laid aside all the belongings of royalty, wretchedly, with bare 
feet and clad in wool, he continued for three days to stand 
before the gate of the castle. Nor did he desist from imploring 
with many tears the aid and consolation of the apostolic merey 
until he had moved all of those who were present there, and 
whom the report reached, to such pity and depth of compassion 
that, interceding for him with many prayers and tears, all 
wondered indeed at the unaccustomed hardness of our heart, 
while some actually cried out that we were exercising, not the 
gravity of apostolic severity, but the cruelty, as it were, of a 
tyrannical ferocity. Finally, conquered by the persistency of 
his compunction and by the constant supplications of all those 
who were present, we loosed the chain of anathema and at 
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length received him into the favor of communion and into the 
lap of the holy mother church.” (Ideas that have Infl. Cwili- 
zation, vol. 41, p. 333.) 

The Countess Matilda was the richest heiress of the age 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Gregory VII; while he was 
her guest at the Apennine fortress of Canossa, in 1077, she 
executed a deed of all her territories to the Pope after her 
death; and this ‘Donation of Matilda” was afterward renewed, 
in 1115. This added to the papal power and wealth. 

Pope Sylvester IJ, in 999, blew the first trumpet to free 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedans; Gregory VII, in 1074, 
also urged “all Christians” to drive out the Turks; Victor III, 
in 1087, offered forgiveness of sins to all taking part in the 
good work; Urban II in his great speech at Clermont, in 
November, 1095, made the multitude shout, “God wills it!” 
and the first of about eight crusades was begun. 

The crusades gave to the Popes a vast increase of power 
and influence. Urban II placed himself at the head of this 
great movement and left it as a legacy to his successors. The 
Pope was commander-in-chief of the armies of the faith. The 
crusader was the soldier of the Church, and this allegiance 
released him from all other, and from all civil and social obli- 
gations. The Pope became liege lord of Christendom, invested 
with a kind of supremacy new and unprecedented, and fur- 
nished with a fresh and rich source of revenue, for it was the 
custom of the crusader, on starting, to entrust his estate to the 
Church: if he died, the Church kept it; if he returned, he 
allowed the Church to keep it, and. he entered a cloister. For 
two centuries this went on, the Church ever receiving, rarely 
returning. 

The crusades furnished the Popes with a welcome pretext 
for sending legates into every country for exacting permanent 
tribute from monks and clergy, and for inquiring into all 
church incomes in order to settle the proportion of the tribute 
for the Holy War. Much of this money found its way to other 
uses. Bishops “in partibus infidelium” were appointed in the 
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East; also the Latin patriarchates of Jerusalem and Antioch 
were established. The sale of indulgences became a regular 
trafic, and the traffic in relics became enormous. 

The great military orders of the Knights Templar, 
St. John Hospitaler, and Teutonic Knights placed themselves 
under the authority of the Pope and increased his glory with 
their wealth and power. 

Besides many others, the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Augustinians were directly responsible to the Pope alone and 
used by him to raise money; preach crusades; sell indulgences ; 
execute excommunications; serve as spies, and secret police, 
and papal legates, and missionaries, and political plotters. 

Pope Paschal II (+ 1118) said: “It is a most execrable 
thing that those hands which have received power above that 
of angels, which can by an act of their ministry create God 
Tlimself, and offer Him for the salvation of the world, should 
ever be put into subjection of the hand of kings.” (Wylie, 410. ) 

After the smaller synods in the Lateran, in 649 and 1112, 
Calixtus II held the first Lateran Council in 1123, where he 
confirmed the Concordat of Worms of 1122, according to which 
the Pope was to invest the bishops with the ring and staff, the 
Emperor with the scepter, whereby the clergy were emancipated 
from the secular rulers and subjected wholly to the Pope. It 
was ended in 1806, at the dissolution of the empire. 

He was the first to publish the deerees in his own name. 
Three successive Lateran Councils,—held 1139, under In- 
nocent II; 1179, under Alexander III; 1215, under Inno- 
cent II1,—were little more than mediums for publishing 
papal decrees. The same may be said of the two Councils of 
Lyons, in 1245, under Innocent IV, and in 1274, under Greg- 
ory X, and the Council at Vienne, in’ 13811—1312, under 
Clement V, who suppressed the Knights Templar “by the mere 
plenitude of his power.”’ (Angl. Br., 57.) | 

The Second Lateran Council, in 1139, in the 8th canon, 
forbade Christians to hear mass of married clergy. Priests 
had to do penance for marrying; the marriage was held invalid. 


{ 
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Spain was reclaimed from Islamism, Prussia was rescued 
from paganism, and both submitted to the rule of Rome. 

In the quarrel between Anselm of Canterbury and William 
Rufus and Henry I, all appealed to Rome time and again, 
and thus Rome’s influence grew apace. Under Henry I, 
William of Corbeil, Archbishop of Canterbury, betrayed the 
rights of the English Church by permitting the Roman legate, 
Cardinal John de Crema, to convene a synod and to preside at 
Westminster, in 1126, in such a haughty manner as to call 
forth indignant protests of the bishops and barons. Rome 
shrewdly made Canterbury Legatus natus. (Angl. Br., 190.) 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, in his capacity as Pope’s 
Legate, deposed his own brother, King Stephen, from the throne. 

Up to the time of Gregory VII it had been the custom to 
get the Emperor to confirm the election of the Pope; now a 
deputation was sent to the Pope to confirm the election of the 
King of the Romans, the future Emperor Lothar, in 1125. 
(Robertson, Growth, 225.) 

Frederick I Barbarossa held the stirrup of Pope Hadrian I, 
Nicholas Breakspear, and thus admitted superiority of the 
Pope over the Emperor. Cardinal Roland, the Pope’s envoy, 
asked, “From whom, then, does the Emperor hold his crown, 
if not from the Pope?’ Basing on the “Donation of Con- 
stantine,” Pope Hadrian claimed all islands, and accordingly 
gave Ireland to Henry II of England — for a tribute, of course. 
On the same principle, three centuries later, Pope Alexander VI 
parceled out America among the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 

Eugene III, 1145—1153, said the Lord gave to Peter, 
the heavenly porter, the rights of the heavenly and of the 
earthly kingdom. 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux said, Both swords belong to the 
Church: one to be used by her, the other for her; one by the 
hand, the other by the nod of the priest. (Hauck, Der Ge- 
danke, 33. 35.) 

The Pope increased his power by Letters Expectative; by 
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Mandates; by Provisions, begun by Hadrian IV, 1154—1159, 
and by filling vacancies on death at Rome. (Angl. Br., 233.) 

Besides the appeals to Rome by Archbishop Becket and 
King Henry II, the murder of Becket in his own cathedral 
on December 29, 1170, by four knights of the King, gave 
Pope Alexander II] a good opportunity to exalt Rome and 
humiliate the King of England. The Pope also defeated 
Frederick Barbarossa at Legnano, on May 29, 1176, and in 
St. Mark’s Square at Venice, in July, 1177, the Emperor 
kissed the Pope’s toe, immortalized in a great fresco in the 
Doges’ Palace; it is even said that the Pope put his foot on 
the neck of the Emperor. 

Alexander III gave his blessing to the new Portuguese 
kingdom of Alfonso I and in a solemn bull rejected the claims 
of Castile and Leon. He held a great synod, in 1179, in the 
Lateran; his power was just below the highest point. The 
Lateran Synod of 1179 decreed that at visitations archbishops 
might bring 50 horses, cardinals 25, bishops 20 to 30, arch- 
deacons 5 to 7, deacons only 2. 

When Lothario Conti became Pope Innocent II], in 1197, 
he wrote: “The royal power borrows all its dignity and splendor 
from the pontifical,” as the moon from the sun. Again: “The 
Church without the Pope were a body without a head.” In 
his consecration sermon from Luke 12, 42, he said, “I sit 
on high above kings and above all princes. For of me it is 
written in the prophets (Jer. 1, 10): This steward is the 
viceroy of God, the successor of Peter; he that standeth in 
the midst between God and man. He is the judge of all, 
but is judged by no one.” Again: “I have not wed my bride, 
the Church, dowerless; she has indeed brought me priceless 
gifts, fullness of spiritual and abundance of temporal posses- 
sions. As mark of the temporal she has given me the diadem ; 
the miter is the sign of the sacerdotal. ‘The crown for estab- 
lishing me vicar of the kingdom of Him on whose garments 
and on whose thighs was writ King of Kings, Ruler of Rulers.” 
(B. Willard-Archer, 84, 85.) 
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Innocent said the difference between Popes and kings is 
the difference between the sun and the moon, and a commen 
tator figures out that the Pope is 1744 times more exalted 
than the emperors and all kings. 

The Pope declared that the empire had been transferred 
from the Greeks to the Germans by papal authority, and he 
claimed the right of “principally and finally” disposing of 
the imperial crown. 

Innocent III declared that “Christ had committed the 
whole world to the government of the Popes.” “I alone en- 
joy the plenitude of power, so that others may say of me 
next to God, ‘And of his fullness have we received.’” (Angi. 
Br., 98.) 

Kre this every bishop called himself the vicar of Christ; 
now the Pope arrogated that title to himself alone; he alone 
was now the successor, not of an apostle only, but of Christ, 
the almighty Ruler of the world. The kingly priest became a 
priestly king; like the Caesars of old, the Pope was now the 
Imperator and also the Pontifex Maximus. 

Pope Innocent IIL sanctioned the establishment of a 
Latin empire at Constantinople, with a Latin patriareh and 
clergy intruded to the exclusion of the hated Greek hierarchy. 

The Pope compelled Philip Augustus of France to sub- 
mit and do tardy justice of his Queen Ingelburga, a Danish 
princess, who had been supplanted by Agnes of Merania. 

In England, in 1213, the Pope forced Stephen Langton 
into Canterbury despite the rights of the Church and the 
crown, and he forced John Lackland to resign his crown into 
the hands of the legate Pandulf and receive England and 
Treland from the Pope for a heavy yearly tribute of 1000 
marks. 

Innocent ITT was called the most insatiable of mortals 
by a French chronicler, and Walther von der Vogelweide 
raged in noble indignation against the collection sticks which 
the Pope had sent into Germany to procure him money, 
(Krueger, 129.) 
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When John Lackland gave his kingdoms into the hands 
of Innocent III, the Pope praised him for acting inspired by 
God. To the great gain of the realm and the Church both 
are now united as soul and body in the hand of Christ’s 
vicar. The Pope’s ideal was the direct rule of the world. 

And yet, in the quarrel between Philip of France and 
the English king, the Pope shrank from acting according to 
his principles. 

Pope Innocent III became the real founder of the States 
of the Church. (Doellinger, in Acton’s Hist. Freedom, 354.) 

Pope Innocent ruled in Portugal, not King Sancho. 

Peter of Aragon and also the Prince of Bulgaria received 
their crowns from the Pope. Emperor Frederick II, a mere 
boy of seventeen, marched into Germany to carry out the 
sentence of excommunication against Otto the Guelf, and in 
the Golden Bull of Eger, in 1213, acknowledged all the spir- 
itual and temporal claims of the Pope with the assent of the 
princes. 
Under Innocent III the hellish Inquisition arose, and 
the devilish slaughter of heretics began and went on for three 
hundred years. Men would earn heaven by laying waste the 
earth. Says the leader of the war against the Albigenses: 
“Neither sex, nor age, nor rank have we spared; we have put 
all to the sword.” 

The height of the papacy was reached in the Fourth 
Lateran Council, in 1215, the greatest ecclesiastical assembly 
the world has ever seen. It was attended by far more than 
a thousand delegates and also by envoys of the temporal powers. 
This council officially formulated the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation and demanded confession at Easter, cursed and damned 
all hereties, and forced the secular powers to swear to root out 
all whom the Pope would point out as heretics. 

De Maistre compared the Church in the time of Charles 
the Great to an ellipse, with the Pope in one of the foci and 
the Emperor in the other. But in the days of Innocent IIT 
it had become a cirele, and in the governing center stood the 
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Pope. The reign of Innocent III was one unclouded display 
of the glory of the popedom. He ruled the kings of France 
and of England; he compelled a citizen of Pisa to restore 
goods mortgaged on the receipt of the money, and he decided 
the case of a simple maiden of Ferretino for whose hand two 
lovers contended. : 

Ranke writes (//ist. Popes I, 22): “After long centuries 
of confusion . . . the independence of the Roman See, and that 
of its essential principle, was finally attained. The position 
of the Popes was at this moment most exalted; the clergy 
were wholly in their hands. In the beginning of the twelfth 
century Provost Gerohus ventured to say: ‘It will at last come 
to this, that the golden image of the empire shall be shaken to 
dust; every great monarchy shall be divided into tetrarchates, 
and then only will the Church stand free and untrammeled 
beneath the protection of her crowned high priest.’ ” 

Innocent IIT could boast with more justice than the proud 
Assyrian: “By the strength of my hand I have done it, and 
by my wisdom; for I am prudent: and I have removed the 
bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasures, and | 
have put down the inhabitants like a valiant man. And my 
hand hath found, as a nest, the riches of the people; and as 
one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth; 
and there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped.” Is. 10, 18. 14. 

Greater than the pagan Roman empire at its greatest 
height was the papal Roman Church in the 13th century, 
including Italy, Sicily, Spain, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Scandinavia, Iceland, the 
Eastern Empire, and Palestine. This vast extent was widened 
by missions among the Slavs, Prussians, Finns, and Moham- 
medans in Sicily and Spain; among the Tartars, Mongols, and 
Moslems in Asia; among the Mohammedans in Africa; and, 
in America, in Iceland, Greenland, and ‘‘Vineland’’ — possibly 
even on the New England coast. (Flick, 573.) 

In 1215 the papal penitentiary, or court, originated at 
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Rome, grounded on the “power of the keys,” having original 
and appellate powers of first instance and last resort, com- 
posed of a body of canonists and theologians. 

Excommunication and the interdict were powerful 
weapons to increase the power of Antichrist. 

The College of Cardinals was created in 1059;  for- 
eigners were first appointed in the 13th century; the red 
hat was given by Innocent IV in 1245; the purple robe by 
Boniface VIII in 1297; the white horse, red cover, and golden 
bridle by Paul II in 1464; the title of “Eminence” was 
added by Urban VIII in 1630. (Flick, 580.) Since Sixtus V, 
1586, this college numbers seventy; the Cardinal Secretary of 
State arose in the beginning of the 15th century, and the par- 
tition into Home and Foreign dates from 1833. (Schick, 115.) 

Auricular confession was fully developed by the time of 
Innocent I, 402—417, and required of all members at least 
onee a year by Innocent III after 1216. The Synod of Tou- 
louse, in 1229, insisted on compulsory confession at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Pentecost. It was the bridle by which the 
people were led, and it gave tremendous power to the Pope. 
Honorius III, 1216—1227, ordered kneeling before the host. 
During the 13th century the communicants were deprived of the 
cup, earnestly opposed by.Leo I, Gelasius I, and Paschalis II. 

Gregory IX compared Emperor Frederick II with the 
Beast of the Apocalypse, accused him of treachery to the 
Chureh, of perjury, of heresy, and blasphemy, and excom- 
municated him. 

Gregory was the great patron of the Mendicant Monks, 
and he transferred to the Dominicans the powers of inquisition, 
hitherto exercised by the bishops, 1232. Does not Constan- 
tine’s Donation prove, wrote Gregory, that he to whom God 
has given the direction of heavenly things, shall also rule over 
earthly things? “Vicar of Christ’? was not strong enough for 
Gregory IX; he preferred the more sonorous title, “Vicar of 
Almighty God.” 

The papal Canon Law that culminates in this claim was 
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officially put together for the first time by Gregory, 1234. 
When Raphael, at the command of Julius II, decorated the 
hall in which the Pope’s mandates were sealed, he immor- 
talized the granting of the Canon and the Civil Law in two 
pictures: on the left Emperor Justinian is handing the Roman 
code to Tribonian, on the right Gregory IX gives his code to 
one of his jurists. What Gelasius said, and Gregory VII re- 
peated to William of England, appears to be coming true — 
the state receives its light from the papacy as the moon from 
the sun. 

Kings holding their realm as a fief of the Pope paid 
him a yearly sum of money, e. g., England, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, Naples, Aragon, Portugal. The Peter’s Pence paid 
by every house of Northern Europe was also a sort of feudal 
tax to the Pope. 

The Pope furthermore demanded the tenth of all church 
incomes whenever he needed the money, e. g., during the cru- 
sades, first in France, in 1188. (Realencyc. I, 94.) 

Since 1181 the Pope had an income from cloisters and 
exempt bishoprics, since 1230 for renewals of provisions he 
might cancel. In 1305 Clement V demanded the first year’s 
salary of all bishops in England, in 1319 John XXII that of 
the whole world. From this developed the papal annates. 

Henry III offered Gregory IX, 1227—1241, the “tenth” 
of all church benefices as a bribe to confirm Richard Grant, 
Chancellor of Chichester, as Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
payments the Pope claimed as an annual tax due him. In 
1245 Earl Bigod headed English barons to the Council at 
Lyons to complain to Pope Innocent IV of the extorting of 
large sums of money and thrusting foreigners into English 
benefices, who received at least 60,000 marks yearly, more 
than the king himself. (Angl. Br., 260.) 

In 1250 Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln protested before 
the Pope himself at Lyons against the shameful and simoniacal 
practices carried on in England for the benefit of the Pope. 
He also called attention to the fact that the king’s revenue 
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was only one-third of the enormous sum yearly extorted by 
the Pope from England. (Angi. Br., 258.) 

Under Edward III, who died 1377, the Pope’s yearly 
revenue from England was five times greater than the income 
of the crown. A secret society of armed men was formed to 
punish the Pope’s legates, representatives, and collectors, and 
they professed themselves ‘“‘ready to die rather than be plun- 
dered by the Romans.” (Angl. Br., 237. 238.) 

The Church actually owned about one-third of Germany ; 
nearly one-fifth of France; the greater part of Italy; a large 
section of Christian Spain; about one-third of England; 
important regions in Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary. 
(Flick, 574.) 

In Goethe’s “Tasso” Alphons says to Antonio: 


He that has his master’s interests at heart 
In Rome has a very hard stand: 

For Rome will ever take, and never give; 
If you go there to receive 

You get nothing, unless you bring, 

And happy. if you will then get something. 


In “Faust” Goethe says, “The [Roman Catholic] Church 
has a good stomach, has devoured whole countries, but has 
never overeaten, can alone digest unrighteous goods.” 

The clerical chancellor wrings one concession after the » 
other from the Emperor, who at last says, “I may as well 
sign over my whole kingdom.” 

In 1231, in a bull, the Pope settled the constitution of 
the newly founded University of Paris, where studied Thomas 
Aquinas, who fixed the idea of the world-rule of the papacy 
from a theological point of view, and gave to papal infalli- 
bility a dogmatic basis on the strength of the Gregorian Canon 
Law, and of a forgery’ which he ‘accepted as genuine, and 
which led him to believe that the Fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries had already supported the doctrine. He also 
penned the proposition that subjection to the Pope is necessary 
to salvation. That is the limit. 
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In 1250 Gratian, a Camaldolensian monk and professor at 
Bologna, published the ““Decretum Gratiani,” a scientific digest 
of all canon laws, which soon took the place of all others. 

The Council of Lyons, in 1245, resolved to celebrate the 
octave of the birth of the Virgin Mary. 

Pope Urban V, in 1264, instituted the festival of Corpus 
Christi. 

At the Synod of Lyons, in 1274, Confirmation was made 
a sacrament. 

Boniface VIII, 1294—1303, was the first to give the 
shape of a crown to the papal miter. 

As in heathen Rome the pontifical and imperial dignitaries 
were united in one person, so now Boniface appeared the first 
day in pontifical garb, in vestments similar to the classic ones 
worn by the emperors in celebrating Jovinian or Ceres feasts, 
and the next day he appeared in the insignia of the emperor 
at some state function. (B. W.-A., 85.) 


(To be concluded.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. W. DaLuMANN. 
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The ‘Christian Observer’’ has for some time been pub- 


lishing articles by Dr. Gonzalez. In its issue of November 23 


it introduces him again, as follows: 


Roman Catholics of America have formulated plans for the 
celebration of their first American Congress in Washington about 
the first of December. At this Congress they intend, by making a 
great national show of their strength, which is more apparent than 
real, to impress and influence American people, especially the poli- 
ticians. They desire that they shall be regarded as the most numerous 
denomination in the country, and also the best organized denomination 
which, through its varied ramifications, can successfully defeat or 
make victorious a political leader in times of elections. In order 
that the position of the Roman Catholic Church with regard to 
the publie press may be clearly set forth, we are publishing in this 
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issue an article by Dr, Juan Orts Gonzalez in which he shows how 
the public press ia dominated by the Roman Catholics. Dr. Gonzalez 
was formerly a Franciscan friar and a Roman Catholic priest. He 
renounced his church after a thorough study of its history and doe- 
trine, In the Christian Observer of July 27 last, there was published 
an article under the title, “Why Lam a Protestant,” in which Dr. Gou- 
gales gave hia reasons for leaving his church, 

In his article on the thraldom of the secular press of 
America, Dr. Gonzalez recounts his experience at Laredo where 
a libelous pamphlet was handed to people who had attended his 
lecture. The pamphlet, which bore the approbation of the 
Roman bishop, abused in unmeasured terms Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Bueer, Beza. Continuing, Dr. Gonzalez says :— 

Unsophistieated American Protestants believe that American 
Catholics know too much of Protestantism to indulge themselves in 
such false and slanderous language as that quoted above. These cer- 
tainly overlook the fact that to-day in America ninety per cent. of 
the teachers in the QOnatholic universities, academies, colleges, and 
parochial schools are foreign friars and nuns who come here from 
Ltaly, Franee, Ireland, ete,, and bring with them the same methods 
of instruction and books which they use elsewhere in teaching. IT have 
at hand some of their official text-books in which they speak of 
Protestantism in the same terms as those quoted above, 

Besides that, we have all seen quite recently two famous instances 
which illustrate our subjeet wonderfully. Every one who has been 
reading the Norlh American Review attentively of late saw the 
slanderous denuneiation of Methodists in Rome by Archbishop Tre- 
land, and also the answer of Rey. Dr. S. M. Vernon. In the former 
we find not only rough and impolite language, not only inaccuracies 
and inisstatements, but also principally bitter contempt and even 
seorn of Roman Methodism, while in the latter we discover the 
utmost dignity and self-restraint, avoiding everything that might be 
considered impolite, and particularly manifesting the spirit of toler- 
anee and exhibiting the utmost respect and esteem for Catholics in, 
every line of his Christian and sober answer. We reach the same 
conclusion if we compare the recent un-American, disrespectful, and 
tumultuous denuneiation by Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston, of 
Roosevelt, and the calm and temperate vindication of Roosevelt 
given by the Outlook, ; 

And to me the most significant and dreadful faet is that Roman 


Catholies, notwithatanding their abusive language, obtain a national 
‘ 
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hearing, while we Protestants, no matter how politely and reasonably 
we may speak, are slighted and even disregarded by the public press. 
Compare the papers which from North to South and East to West 
reproduced Archbishop Ireland’s denunciation of the Methodists, for 
instance, with the number of papers which reproduced the answer of 
Dr. Vernon, and you will be amazed at the open partiality of the 
public press in favor of Roman Catholies. 

It is pitiful indeed to say so, but it is absolutely true and must 
be recognized by every one well acquainted with the facts, that to-day 
Roman Catholics in America can slander Protestantism and Protestant 
doctrines and people, using the most abusive and slanderous language, 
and they find the public press ready to cheerfully reproduce their 
utterances, and we Protestants cannot even defend ourselves against 
unjust attacks, unless we use the most mild and respectful language, 
and even then we never obtain a good national hearing. 

And such condition of affairs is more sinister when we consider 
that within the next thirty years more than forty per cent. of the 
two millions of Roman Catholie children who are now studying in 
Roman Catholic schools, academies, colleges, and universities will 
leave the Roman Catholic faith. Here, as everywhere, the Roman 

Jatholie Chureh loses more than one-third of her membership in 
every generation. Anybody in America ean test the truth of this 
statement by comparing the millions of Catholie foreigners who come 
here with the small remnant of those that the Catholic Church after- 
wards retains. What will become of those who fall away from Rome? 
Tow can they even desire to be Christians according to Protestant 
standards, since they never have heard anything but slanders and 
denunciations and misrepresentations of Protestantism? They will 
surely go to increase the already large number of unbelievers. One 
of the most dreadful religious problems we meet with is the constant 
augmentation of unbelief. I do not doubt that more than eighty 
per cent. of the millions of people who are to-day without religion 
in America have been either Roman Catholies or in intimate touch 
with Catholics. Roman Catholics many a time do not sueceeed in 
retaining all their followers, but certainly they are always successful 
in filling them with the deepest scorn for the other Christian denomi- 
nations. I speak advisedly as a man who has had experience with 
the system, and can present as illustrations thousands of instances 
and hundreds of reasons. 

I am not a pessimist. Perhaps few Protestants can realize the 
true position, strength, or feebleness of Catholies as I do on account 
of my old acquaintance with the high dignitaries of the Roman 
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Ohureh and her plans in America, I do not hesitate to assert that, 
though Leo XIIL condemned solemnly Americanism in his bull 
twolve years ago, Americanism is yet living among several prominent 
American churchmen, And unquestionably millions of native-born 
Ontholica will endorse Protestant principles and methods in the very 
moment they are able to detect the un-American and sinister policy 
of (rue Romaniam, But at the same time I am obliged to confess, 
after having gathered many facts, that to-day the words of such men 
ad Gibbons and Treland, ete, yes, and more, the goings out and 
comiues in of the most common Roman Catholic bishop, weigh more 
in the catimation of the public press than any Protestant enterprise 
or project, 

llow can it be explained that such a nation as this in which from 
Washington to Roosevelt almost every great man has been a Protestant 
and almost every glorious achievement has been accomplished by 
Protestants, and through Protestantism, is to-day so warmly inclined 
as a whole in favor of Roman Catholics and disregards so openly 
Protestants? ‘To answer this question satisfactorily is to me one of 
the gronteat and most vital and pressing of Protestant problems. 

I have at hand many documents, some of them perhaps unknown 
to Protestants, which demonstrate the enormous amount of sagacious 
work done by Oatholics to mislead and control the national thought 
and prow and thoir tremendous success. I will give frankly the re- 
sulis of my investigations in a series of articles if IT can find some 
rolinble papers which will consent to publish them, and I bind myself 
to make use of Catholic authorities and books, some of which are so 
secret that even in America they cannot be obtained but by a few 
influential Catholics, 


Alongside of the above we place part of an editorial 
comment on certain demands of the American Federation of 
Catholic Sociotios, which appeared recently in the Indianapolis 


News: 

Tho Foderation further asked that Congress amend the postal 
laws #0 as to include within the seope of prohibited literature “hooks, 
papers, writings, and prints which outrage religious convietions and 
contain seurrilous and slanderous attacks upon the faith.’ This 
demand is wholly inadmissible, For such A law would make Congress 
tho judge of what the faith was, since, unless it knew this, it could 
not toll whether it had beon unwarrantably attacked. In our opinion, 
dotestablo av are the forma of literature protested against, it is far 
hetter to allow the faith to take care of itself, We would have as 
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little censorship as possible in this country, and leave abuse of freedom 
of the press to be dealt with by public opinion and by the courts. 
In this country there must be the freest discussion of all subjects, 
including religion. There might be many discussions of religious 
questions that would be offensive to the more sensitive church people 
which Congress would have no right whatever to exclude from the 
mails. In such eases there are, in free countries, always grave differ- 
ences of opinion. The matter is one that cannot safely be left to the 
arbitrament of the government. The power is far too great, and the 
danger of its abuse is quite as great. Infidels have as good a right 
as any one else to use the mails, for they are citizens, and they pay 
taxes. And their discussions are not always marked by the modera- 
tion which should characterize all utterances on religious subjects. 

But no institution in this land ean be shielded by the govern- 
ment from criticism as long as the eriticism does not go beyond the 
limits already fixed by law. These no doubt seem too narrow to the 
radical brethren. “Scurrilous and slanderous attacks upon the faith,” 
or anything else, are to be deprecated. But they must be dealt with 
in another way than by government censorship. A decision unfavor- 
able in such a case to the complaining party might involve serious 
political consequences, and bring into polities influences which ought 
to be kept out. This government must stand, as it has always stood, 
for a high morality and righteousness, but as a government it has 
nothing to do with the faith. Its citizens have many faiths, or, 
rather, many forms of the same faith, all of which must be treated 
on an equal basis. But beyond this the government ought not to go. 


Never before has Rome shown such bold, brazen impudence 
in the United States, nor has it ever pushed its unreasonable 
claims with such aggressive violence. On the other hand, never 
before has “the land of the free and the home of the brave” 
witnessed such an exhibition of craven cowardice and fawning 
servility on the part of its leading journalists and statesmen. 
The mark of the beast is coming to be worn unblushingly by 
American Protestants, sons of European ancestors whom Rome 
slaughtered, hanged, burned, or expatriated. A judgment of 
God upon faithless Protestantism seems imminent. 


The following resolutions may serve a good purpose on 
occasions similar to that which prompted their adoption at 
St. Louis in October, 1910:— 
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Whereas the Prohibition Movement is largely guilty of 
distorting and of perverting that fundamental principle of com- 
plete separation of Church and State as taught by the Savior 
when He said: “Render unto Caesar” (7. ¢., the State) “the 
things that are Caesar’s, and- unto God the things that are 
God’s,” and of Christian liberty as taught by the inspired 
Apostle, saying: “Let no man therefore judge you in meat 
or in drink;” and 

Whereas the Prohibition Movement at present rampant is 
largely the outgrowth of legalistic agitation on the part of 
misguided representatives of hysterical religion which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which has no foundation in the Word 
of God; and 

Whereas the Prohibition Movement is plainly in conflict 
with the Savior’s spirit, which condemned sin wherever He 
found it, but furnished wine at a marriage consecration, and 
selected wine as an element of His Last Supper: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the Conference of 
Lutheran ministers of the Synodical Conference at St. Louis, 
Mo., though reprobating with all our might the prevalent 
abuse of liquor and of the liquor traffic, and though endorsing 
all proper measures for the betterment and for the prevention 
of the existing deplorable conditions, do nevertheless for the 
reasons aforestated declare ourselves against the present Pro- 
hibition agitation as such. — 

The last two words, “as such,” in these resolutions might 
be dropped, because the authors’ idea is fully expressed by the 
term “present,” qualifying “Prohibition.” The addition of 
these words in a hurried reading of the resolutions might 
convey the meaning that the authors oppose any prohibition 
movement as such, which, of course, they do not. These reso- 
lutions do not attack a prohibition movement— which it is 
possible to conceive — that would be free from all the obnoxious 
features named above, and with which a Christian, as a citizen, 
might cooperate without prejudice to his Christian standing 
and without detriment to his faith. 
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We append to the above a set of resolutions covering the 
same subject, which were adopted by the Western District of 
the Missouri Synod at its Convention at Concordia, Mo., during 
October, 1910 :— 

“A campaign for and against prohibition is at present: 
being waged in our State. As a church body we do not in- 
tend to participate in this movement; neither do we purpose 
to dictate to the conscience of our Christians how they are to 
east their vote. We believe that Church and State have en- 
tirely different functions, and these must not be confused. 

“Since, however, various church denominations have 
dragged religion into this purely political question, and since 
our Christians in consequence of misinterpretation of Scerip- 
ture by the Prohibition agitators are perturbed and confused 
and raise the question, whether or not the use of alcoholic 
beverages is incompatible with the tenets of Christianity, we 
hereby desire to state briefly the Bible’s position respecting 
this important question. 

“We declare that the Bible forbids and condemns the 
abuse of liquor. Prov. 23, 29. 30: ‘Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow 4 who hath contentions? who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed wine.’ 
Prov. 20, 1: ‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ Eph. 5, 18: ‘And 
be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” Rom. 13, 13: ‘Let 
us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunken- 
ness.? Gal. 5, 21: ‘Drunkenness, revelings, and such like, of 
the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time 
past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.’ 1 Cor. 6, 9. 10: ‘Neither drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.’ — The Word 
of God therefore warns against the abuse of liquor, shows us 
what fearful woe and misery follow it, and that it ruins man 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. Yea, the Lord threatens 
the drunkard with eternal condemnation and the exclusion 
from His heavenly kingdom. 
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“On the other hand, the Bible permits and sanctions the 
judicious and temperate use of liquor. 

“We observe our Savior attending a wedding feast where 
wine was served, and we see Him changing water into real 
wine, John 2, 1—11. When our Savior partook of the pass- 
over with His disciples, during which wine was served, He 
Himself gave the wine to His disciples, as we read Luke 22, 17: 
‘And He took the cup, and gave thanks, and said: Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves.’ And thereupon He made use 
of this wine in the administering of the Holy Supper. The 
Psalmist (Ps. 104) meditates upon the wonderful providence 
of God in providing wine, oil, and bread (vv. 14. 15): ‘He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man, that he may bring forth food out of the earth; and 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.’ The 
Lord therefore provided wine for the purpose of making glad 
the heart of man. 1 Tim. 4, 4. 5: ‘Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving; for it is sanctified by the Word of God and prayer.’ 
In the following chapter Paul then says to Timothy (ch. 5, 23): 
‘Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thine often infirmities.’ 

“Tt is therefore clearly a matter of Christian liberty to 
use wine and other alcoholic beverages, and no one dare say, 
You sin, if you use it. If anyone would deprive us of this 
Christian liberty and condemn as a sin the use of spirituous 
liquors, we retort with St. Paul: ‘Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat or in drink,’ Col. 2, 16. 

“This liberty, however, does not in any manner justify 
the existence of offensive and obnoxious saloons and the abuse 
of the liquor traffic, which are to a large extent responsible for 
drunkenness and concomitant evils, and which certainly are to 
be emphatically denounced.” 


— 
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KomMMENTAR UEBER DEN Brier PauLt AN pie EpHeser. Von 
Dr. G. Stoeckhardt, Professor am Concordia-Seminar zu 
St. Louis. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
1910. 264 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Shedd, in his Homiletics (p. 16 f.), quotes a remark of Niebuhr, 
of which he says that it “deserves to be perused annually by every 
student, secular or sacred.” ‘Exegesis,’ says Niebuhr, “is the fruit 
of finished study. Do not read” — Niebuhr is addressing a young 
philologist —“the great authors of classical antiquity, in order to 
make aesthetic reflections upon them, but in order to drink in their 
spirit, and fill your soul with their thoughts,—jin order to gain that 
by reading which you would have gained by reverently listening to 
the discourses of great men. This is the philology which does the 
soul good; and learned investigations, even when we have got so far 
as to be able to make them, always occupy an inferior place. We 
must be fully masters of grammar (in the ancient sense); we must 
acquire every branch of antiquarian knowledge, as far as lies in our 
power; but even if we can make the most brilliant emendations, and 
explain the most difficult passages at sight, all this is nothing, and 
mere sleight of hand, if we do not acquire the wisdom and spir- 
itual energy of the great men of antiquity,—think and feel with 
them.” Niebuhr is speaking of philological studies applied to profane 
literature. Theology, also exegetical theology, is habitus practicus 
Bedsdotocs; but this habitude and aptitude is not concreate or inborn. 
Theologus non nascitur,—except by the new birth. Nor is this 
habitude infused, inspired, or in some direct and immediate manner 
bestowed by God upon the theologian. It is an acquired habitude. 


' Theologus fit. And that by a slow, laborious, and painful process. 


In the true theological method meditatio will ever occupy a very 
prominent place. And meditation, study, research, must be as pains- 
taking, patient, and unwearied in the student of sacred as of profane 
literature. Accordingly, Shedd rightly applies Niebuhr’s remark to 
studies such as our author puts before us, and says: “Precisely this 
is the aim and influence of Biblical philology and exegesis. The 
theologian and preacher, by his patient study of the written revelation, 
must gain that by reading which he would have gained by reverently 
listening to the discourses of the prophets, and apostles, and the in- 
earnate Son of God. And this is the uniform effect of close linguistic 
investigation. The power of a grammarian is a vernacular power. 
Turn, for illustration, to the commentaries of some of the Greek 
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Fathers, such as Theodoret and Chrysostom, for example, and observe 
the close and vivid contact which is brought about between their 
minds and those of the sacred writers, by reason of their homebred 
knowledge of the Greek language. These commentators are not equal 
to some of the great Latin Fathers, in respect to the insight that 
issues from a profound dogmatical comprehension of Christian truth. 
So far as interpretation rests upon the analogy of faith and a com- 
prehensive system, (?) Chrysostom is inferior to Augustine. But 
in regard to everything that depends upon the callida junctura ver- 
borum, upon the subtle nexus of verbs, nouns, and particles, these 
exegetes who were ‘native and to the manner born,’ must ever be the 
resort and the guide of the Biblical student.” 

In the volume before us, as also in the larger Commentary on 
Romans, which preceded this one in 1907, we find much of what has 
been said above realized. It is “finished study,” the ripe fruit of a 
life-effort, that is laid before us in the fascinating pages of this 
book. Everywhere the calm assurance with which the signification 
of a term, the thought, or the shading of a thought, in a clause, or 
the scope and argument of a paragraph, is set forth, strikes the 
reader as knowledge that could have been gained only by long- 
continued observation. And this knowledge is characterized not only 
by wide grasp of revealed truth, the instinctive consciousness that a 
certain inspired thought connects with a certain other thought else- 
where and otherwise expressed, but there is also constant and seru- 
pulous attention to detail. The position of a certain term in a 
clause is felt to be of moment; the foree of a variant reading is 
weighed; synonyms and antonyms, moods and tenses, are being 
closely examined. And what is best of all, this labor, which repre- 
sents the mechanical side of exegesis and often renders exegetical 
works dry and lifeless, is performed in an unobtrusive manner. 
Etymological, syntactical, rhetorical, critical reflections are ever kept 
well in the background. It is the thought, the doctrine, that is 
marshaled’ before us. The Spirit who “spake by the prophets” issues 
from the text, and we hear Him speak to us deep, great, tran- 
scendental matters,—and we forget that He is speaking through 
an interpreter, so well the interpreter conceals himself. This is the 
very best method in exegesis, far superior to the fragmentary method 
which snatches a word from the text, pins a more or less illuminating 
remark to it, and drops it; then takes up another, and a third, and 
so on, until you are surrounded with exegetical odds and ends, and 
begin to wonder whether it is really a commentary that you are 
reading, and not rather the inventory which a wrecking crew has 
made of a demolished building. : 
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Theology is habitus practicus. It is to serve the issues of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. The peace of the 
soul which passes all understanding must result from every genuine 
theological effort. It must be originated, preserved, and guided to its 
consummation in glory by every task which a theologian undertakes. 
The commentary before us is not merely an intellectual feat designed | 
to increase our knowledge and exercise our judgment, but it is a 
compend of practical wisdom by which the child of God is made to 
know and appreciate his spiritual genesis and divinely appointed 
destiny. The awful conflict between sin and grace, reason and faith 
is recognized throughout the book as an ever present reality with the 
Christian. For this conflict the book seeks to arm the Christian, 
with the knowledge that is spiritually discerned, and with the patience 
and hope of the saints. 

The theologian is not only the teacher, but also the defender of 
Seripture. Errors, old and new, are arraigned in this commentary. 
It is astonishing how well read the author is in the exegetical litera- 
ture which exists to-day on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Not only 
in the introductory chapters, on the author and addressees of the 
Epistle, the time and place of writing, and the occasion and purpose 
which prompted the apostle to write, but throughout the commentary 
proper, the author meets the views of commentators who have preceded 
him, and registers either his assent or dissent. Thus he is inclined 
to accept the conventional division of the Epistle into a dogmatical 
(ch. 1—8) and a parenetical part (ch. 4—6). But he holds that it 
is not quite correct to characterize the contents of the First Part as 
a breviary of Pauline theology, or as a grateful acknowledgment of 
the rich blessings of Christianity, or as a panegyrie on the glory 
of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. He is convinced, on 
closer inspection, that a very special theme is earried out in both 
parts of the Epistle, all the more general ideas of Paul having been 
subordinated to this theme. This theme is ‘the wna sancta, the 
one, holy Christian Church.” The entire Epistle is a “Hymnus de 
ecclesia.” And the author holds that an encomium of this sort is 
especially appropriate for an Epistle addressed to the congregation 
at Ephesus, “the secular and ecclesiastical metropolis of Asia.” 

The commentary is divided into sections, indicated to the author 
by the progression of the apostle’s thought. A translation of each 
section is placed at the head, and the comment follows. At the end 
of the first chapter an Excursus on the Doctrine of Election has been 
inserted, and at the end of the second chapter, one on the Doctrine 
of Conversion. (See first article in this issue.) 

In Eph. 2, 10 the author takes ofs for & (by attraction!) and is 
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disinclined to find in spoyrolucoe xa reference to predestination, or 
to the providential ordering of a Christian’s life here in time. He 
connects aepimarhoopey, not grammatically, but by the force of the 
context, with #&y Xpordg "Inco, and holds that the good works in which 
Ohristians are to walk are “complete and ready at hand” viz., in 
Christ Joaus. “Wir finden sie vor und brauchen nur in ihnen unsern 
Wandel zu fuehren.” “Unser Wandel in ihm (Christo) ist Wandel 
in ihnen (den guten Werken).” <A beautiful thought, and one that 
harmonizes well with the process of the daily renewal of a Christian, 
the daily putting on of the new man, which after God is created in 
rightoousneds and true holiness, the daily putting on of Obriest. And 
yet we could have wished that at this point the author had been a 
little more explicit, even at the sacrifice of the unity of his presen- 
(ation, There is, of course, an essential difference between the bonwm 
justificom, the vighteousness of Christ, all His works and virtues 
which become ours by imputation in the justifying act of God, and 
this patterning of the life of the justified after the example of the 
Redeemer, by which the justified again and in a different manner 
appropriate the works of Christ. 

We shall add to the exeerpt from this Commentary presented on 
the first pages of this issue, others in future issues, which will exhibit 
the oxecllent qualities of this exposition of that Wpistle of Paul, 
which many have called the most beautiful, both as regards con- 
ception and dietion, We ean only urge every one whom this notice 
roaches to take and read, 


Karcouamusprepiaiven, Von C, C, Schmidt, Pastor an der 
oVeluth. Gemeinde zum THeiligen Kreuz in St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo, Concordia Publishing House. Part I, 
273 pages. Part Il, 136 pages. Price: Parts I and II 
in one volume, $2.00; Part I], 85 ets. 

The work of Pastor Schmidt, the first part of which was received 
with great satisfaction in 1905, is now completed. In the First Part 
the Commandments and the Oreed had been treated, the former in 
24, the Iatter in 27 sermons, The Second Part contains 11 sermons 
on the Lords Prayer, 56 on Baptism, 3 on the Office of the Keys, 
and 8 on the Lord’s Supper, In most of thege sermons the respective 
portion of the Enehiridion is the text, and the exposition embodies and 
oxpands the contents of the Explanation appended to the Enehiridion 
in the Synodical Catechism, The sermons are clear and striking. 
Tho author uses the short sentence, which is specially adapted for 
addresses to young persons. Tis application is always keen and direct. 
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The time-honored eatechetical service is falling into disuse. But 
there will still be a wide use and many opportunities for such plain 
yet profound statements of the saving truths. We could, for instance, 
think of no better sermon material to, offer to the elements which the 
missionary gathers about him and out of which he builds up a con- 
gregation. The sermons in this book all treat foundation truths of the 
Christian faith, and they treat them in a manner not easily forgotten. 


Brosamietrn. Kurze Andachten fuer, alle Tage des Jahres. 
Dem Christenvolke deutscher Zunge dargeboten von Car/ 
Manthey-Zorn. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing 
House. 452 pages. Price, $2.00. 

For the busy layman in this hurly-burly age no better book of 
devotion could have been produced. <A brief text, half a page of 
comment, a short prayer, a stanza or two from a standard hymn, — 
that is the makeup of these meditations. The contents of the ex- 
pository and hortatory portions are wholesome Lutheran food for the 
new man. A reverent spirit breathes from the entire book, which, 
moreover, shows fine pastoral discrimination and tact. Full-page 
reproductions of famous drawings from old and new masters adorn 
the book. The entire work is a jubilee offering which the pious 
author makes to the memory of the sainted Dr. Walther, 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Lows, Mo., announces 
the following publications : — 


1. A doctrinal paper on Rome and the United States, submitted 
to the District Synod of Minnesota and Dakota by Dr. C. Abbet- 
meyer. 39 pages; 15 cts. 

2. A doctrinal paper on Parish Schools, submitted to the District 
Synod of South Dakota by Rev. F. Oberheu. 34 pages; 11 ets. 

3. A doctrinal paper on the Creation, submitted to the Southern 
District Synod by Prof. R. Pieper. 34 pages; 11 ets. 

4. A doctrinal paper on the Miracles of the Christian Religion, 
submitted to the Atlantic District Synod by Rev. P. Roesener. 
72 pages; 20 cts. 

5. Lutheran Annual 1911. This almanac is a jubilee issue com- 
memorative of the centenary of the birth of Dr. Walther, whieh will 
be widely celebrated in the Missouri Synod in 1911. It contains a 
character sketch and a chronology of the leading events in the life 
of Dr. Walther. 80 pages; 10 cts. 

6. Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner auf das 
Jahr 1911. This companion publication to the foregoing’ is also a 
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souvenir of the Walther centenary, the greater portion of the reading 
matter being devoted to an appreciation of Dr. Walther. 80 pages; 
10 ets. 

7. An artistically executed and framed medallion portrait of 
Dr. Walther in three sizes: 44% X5%, 4% X6%, 7%X9% in. $2.40, 
$4.32, $7.68 per dozen, without ‘carriage. 

8. Concordia Publishing House Catalogue 1910—1911. This 
bulky book-list of 383 pages evinces the healthy growth of the busi- 
ness of the book concern of the Missouri Synod. The great variety 
of its contents and their judicious arrangement were a very welcome 
surprise. Free upon request. 

9. Prospectus and Sample Pages of Concordia Sunday School 
Lessons, German and English. This most opportune enterprise of 
Synod’s publication concern should meet with a most cordial re- 
ception, not only because of its timeliness, as to which there can 
hardly be a question, but also because of its able execution. The 
Lessons are published for three grades, Primary, Junior, and Senior. 
They will treat chiefly Bible History, but the Catechism, too, is to 
be memorized during the course here outlined. The entire plan is 
minutely described in the Prospectus, which will be sent gratis to 
any applicant.— The price for the Lessons is so low that their in- 
troduction in our circles ought to be assured also on this ground: 
Primary, 15 cts. per annum; for ten or more copies to one address, 
14 ets.; 50 copies, 12 ets.; 100 copies, 10 ets.; Junior and Senior, 
25 ets. per annum; 10 copies to one address, 20 ets.; 50 copies, 18 cts. ; 
100 copies, 15 ects. The Primary is published every three months, 
Junior and Senior every month. 


Dre Orrensarune Str. Jonannis. Dem Christenvolke mit ein- 
faeltiger Auslegung dargeboten von Carl Manthey-Zorn. 
Zwickau i. S. Druck und Verlag von Johannes Herr- 
mann. 1910. Kl. 8°. 406 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this popular explanation of Revelation possesses 
the great charisma of an easy and fascinating style. There is not 
a sentence in this book that will have to be read twice, with knitted 
brow, to get at its meaning, and the book does not contain a dull 
page. This despite frequent repetitions.and revertings to previous 
statements by which the author seeks to enable his simple readers 
to keep the thread of the argument while he advances them another 
step. Revelation, ’tis true, is in itself an interesting book, and its 
rich imagery has special attractions for the untutored mind. But 
there are few explanations of Revelation that will prove interesting 
to the lay reader. Most of them murder the reader’s interest by 
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detailed exegesis. Rev. Zorn’s study of the visions of John is not 
microscopic. He makes you look at a particular feature of the 
panorama before you, but he does not stop long at minutiae. His 
aim is to achieve ensemble effects. Sketching in bold, strong out- 
lines, decently filled in with sufficient detail to give them a lifelike 
appearance, this, rather than scrupulous attention to fine shading 
and blending of lines, is the author’s forte. It is a book such as 
laymen will delight to read. — And it is an instructive and edifying 
book, rightly dividing and justly applying the Word of Truth. It 
is well adapted for use in private devotion, the author having re- 
tained in his explanation the chapter divisions of our Bible.— We 
add a few remarks on points that will interest the exegete. Nowhere 
in his explanation does Pastor Zorn attempt a chronological division 
and sequence of the mysterious events which are paraded before the 
awe-struck reader in the visions of John. He regards the various 
visions as an architect or engineer views sectional views of a building 
or a machine taken from different view-points and at varying angles. 
The events recorded in various successive visions he treats as parallel 
in point of time. In the retrospect which he prefixes to his account 
of the contents of the twentieth chapter he says: Let us “briefly 
recall what we have seen so far in this sacred picture-book of the 
Revelation of St. John, as presaging the fortunes of the Church of 
Christ. It is this: Always and at every stage God the Father sits 
enthroned in the midst of the congregation of saints (the twenty- 
four elders), and the Church renders Him honor and testifies of 
Him through the office of the ministry (the four beasts). Likewise 
the Holy Spirit with His manifold gifts operates within the Church. 
And the dominion in the Church has been given to the Lamb, which 
guides her destinies as recorded in the Book of divine foreordination. 
Through much tribulation the Church must enter into the kingdom 
of God. But she will reach, yea, she will reach the end, the glory 
everlasting. This outcome is secured and guaranteed to her by the 
Lamb, her Redeemer and Protector, the Lord Jesus Christ, together 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Of this fact the Church is 
assured again and again, this fact is signified to her by the various 
images. Tribulations, through which the Church must enter into 
the kingdom of God, abound. There is physical and spiritual affliction 
in store for her; her physical afflictions are: persecutions by the 
secular government and by tyrants, wars, famines, epidemics. Her 
spiritual afflictions are: heresies inaugurated by false teachers, such 
as righteousness achieved by works, fanaticism (enthusiasm), ration- 
alism, doctrinal license with its attendant, sectarianism. Besides 
these physical and spiritual afflictions three special tribulations have 
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been predicted, which shall come upon the Church, three tribulations 
in which physical and spiritual afflictions will be combined. The first 
of these has been interpreted to foreshadow the Arian heresy and 
persecution; the second and more violent one, the Mohammedan 
delusion and massacre; and the third and most grievous of all, the 
Roman papacy, which was exhibited to us in so many visions.” 
(p. 302 f.) — Every expounder of the Apocalypse must take a stand 
at the crucial twentieth chapter, especially as regards the question: 
What are the thousand years of quiet that are promised to the Church? 
Rey. Zorn regards them as “prophetic” or mystical years, which are 
not to be strictly measured by human standards; they stand for a 
certain period of long duration, known only to God. Moreover, the 
thousand years, in the author’s judgment, are past. Thus the author 
will have to be classed with the preterists, and his explanation re- 
sembles somewhat the Grotian view, though it presents points of 
difference. But the most important point in the author’s explanation 
is, that he does not regard the thousand years as an era of absolute 
rest and glory, — not as the conventional millennium, but as a period 
of relative quiet. In fact, the Church’s ease during this period is 
restricted to one point: the check placed upon that malice of Satan 
by which he incites the 4+ (Turks in the Orient, infidels of every 
stripe in the Occident) to open hostility against the Church. At 
this point the author attempts an ingenious piece of exegesis: he 
takes uy — éu, in ch. 20, 3, in the sense of “nicht noch auch” and 
appeals to Wahl (Clavis: x sub B). So far as we can see, this is 
the only attempt at learned and professional exegesis in the book. 
Now, this use of é@z is a recognized fact; also Wilke-Grimm notes 
it, thus: ... “2) de gradu et accessione; ec. comparativo, etiam, 
Phil. 1, 9; Hebr. 7, 15; —de eo, quod restat, Joh. 4, 35; 7, 33; 12, 35; 
13, 33; Matt. 19, 20; Marc. 12, 6; Luc. 18, 22; de eo, quod accedit, 
insuper, praeterea; &u daaé, Hebr. 12, 26s; &u &va 7 dbo, Matt. 18, 16; 
adde 26, 65; Hebr. 11, 32; éu dé, praeterea vero, Hebr. 11, 26 (Xen., 
Mem. 1, 2, 1; Diod. 1, 74; ef. Grimm ad 2 Mace. 6, 4); Hu dé xa, 
praeterea vero etiam, Luc. 14, 26t vulg. Grsb. Trg.; Act. 2, 26; 
éu te xal, insuperque adeo, Luc. 14, 26; Lehm. Trg. W. H.; Act. 
21, 28.” But Wilke-Grimm himself assumes for iva uj — & in 
Rey. 20, 3 the ordinary meaning ne amplius. A comparison of 
the above references will show that #xz, in the sense of “in addition 
to,” rarely is accompanied by a negative. When preceded by m7, the 
most natural rendering for it is, “no longer.” Practical reasons, 
too, might be urged against this view; the really great, phenomenal, 
marvelous success of the Church antedates the age of Constantine. 
But we are not disposed to quarrel with the author on an exegetical 
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finesse like this. His explanation is just as valid as many others 
we have seen, and far more instructive. It perfectly agrees with the 
norm of doctrine. We could not, if pressed, suggest a more plausible 
explanation of this acknowledged crua. Altogether, the book of 
Rey. Zorn is a very good book and deserves to be widely read. 


Derr Brier Pautt an pir Gararer, ausgelegt von Joh. Ph. 
Koehler. Milwaukee, Wis. 1910. 143 pages. Price, 
(65), (ONS 
This book was originally designed to serve the interests of the 
class-room. It was to relieve, in a manner, the lecturing professor 
and the note-taking student. Yielding to an afterthought, the author 
expanded the material somewhat, to make it serviceable to wider 
circles. The learned exegetical apparatus has been omitted, the 
author reserving this part of his exegetical treatment for his oral 
discourse to the students. — The introduction describes the genesis 
of Paul’s Galatians. The author sketches the construction of the 
Epistle, as follows: 


Paul writes an Epistle, in which he presents to the Galatians the 
true doctrine of the liberty of a Christian and substantiates the same 
from Scripture. In doing this, he starts out with the statement that 
his Gospel is of God. And after showing that its content is liberty from 
the Law, he finally admonishes his readers to show by their walk in the 
Spirit that they appreciate this teaching. These thoughts are presented 
in the following order: Following Greek-Roman custom, the apostle places 
at the head of his Epistle a greeting, ch. 1, 1—5; this is followed by 
a general introduction in a manner peculiar to the apostle. He strongly 
inveighs against the Galatians, because they had allowed themselves to be 
turned from the Gospel, ch. 1, 6—10. In ch. 1, 11, he begins his weighty 
discourse, and carries it on to ch. 6, 10, He presents his thoughts in three 
grand divisions. The First Part embraces ch. 1, 11—2, 21. In this part 
Paul relates what induced him to take up the preaching of the Gospel, 
and in what manner he had so*far conducted his preaching. He defends 
the universal scope (Geltung) of the Gospel, and consequently, his own 
authority as an apostle. He has in no wise derived his office and doe- 
trine from the older apostles, ch. 1, 11—24. On the contrary, those 
among the apostles who were pillars in the Church readily received him 
at the Apostles’ Council at Jerusalem, ch. 2, 1—10. Yea, Peter had to 
suffer a strong rebuke by Paul at Antioch in regard to the doctrine 
which Paul had preached in Galatia, and which was now being attacked 
by Christian converts from among the Jews, ch. 2, 11—21l. The Second 
Part embraces ch. 3, 1—4, 30. In two sections, which pass over into each 
other at the center, the apostle propounds the doctrine that a Christian 
is free from the Law. He proves, in the first place, by four arguments, 
that salvation is not by the works of the Law, but by faith in Christ, 
ch. 3, 1—18. He shows next, by three arguments, that the Law has been 
abolished, ch. 3, 19—4, 30. In the Third Part, ch. 4, 31—6, 10, the apostle, 
in three sections, exhorts his readers to rightly use their liberty. In the 
first place, they are to maintain their liberty, ch. 4, 31—5, 12; in the 
second place, they are to preserve their liberty by a walk in the Spirit, 
ch. 5, 183—24; in the third place, they are to practice mutual charity, 
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ch. 5, 25—6, 10. In a concise recapitulation the apostle concludes, finish- 
ing his discourse with a benediction. (p. 9 f.) 


In the Exposition proper the author calls the main parts: I. The 
historico-apologetical Part; II. The dogmatical Part; II. The horta- 
tory Part. The subdivisions of these parts are indicated by special 
headings, and the exposition usually sketches briefly the contents of 
the section. Next follows a translation of the section, and to this 
is appended the exposition, which is clear, in places animated, and 
always aims at setting forth the central fact in the apostle’s teaching, 
Christ, His work, and the effects of that work upon the credenda 
and the agenda of a Christian. 


- Lurner on Sin anv tHe Froop. Commentary on Genesis. 
By John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. Vol. Il. The Luther 
Press. Minneapolis, Minn. 1910. Price, $2.25. 

With this latest volume in the “American Luther Series” 

Dr. Lenker “returns to the spiritual commentaries on the Bible 
which are the foundation of all writings of Luther.” The first volume 
on Genesis had been issued some time ago. The present volume 
earries Luther’s exposition forward from ch. 4, 8 to ch. 9, 29. By far 
the greater portion of the volume has been translated by Prof. Schaller 
of the Wisconsin Synod, which fact, besides the weighty matters 
discussed in this volume, ought to be a sufficient recommendation 
of the book. 


Ture Funpamentats. A Testimony to the Truth. Vol. IL. 
Compliments of Two Christian Laymen. Testimony 
Publication Company. 808 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Among the most grateful surprises which this year’s book market 
has brought us we count this enterprise of two Christian laymen who 
devote their means to the defense of the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. The pleasure afforded by the first volume which 
they put forth is increased by the contents of the second, which 
registers the following articles: “The Testimony of the Monuments 
to the Truth of the Scriptures,” by Prof. Geo. Fr. Wright, D. D., of 
Oberlin College; “The Recent Testimony of Archaeology to the 
Seriptures,” by M. G. Kyle, D. D., of Xenia Theological Seminary; 
“Fallacies of Higher Criticism,” by Franklin Johnson, D. D.; “Christ 
and Criticism,” by Sir Robert Anderson of London; “Modern Philos- 
ophy,” by Philip Mauro, Counselor-at-Law, of New York; “Justifi- 
eation by Faith,” by H. C. G. Moule, D. D., Bishop of Durham, 
England; “Tributes to Christ and the Bible by Brainy Men not 
Known as Active Christians.” 
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Our attention was chiefly drawn to Bishop Moule’s contribution. 
It is with genuine delight that we transfer from his article the 
following excerpts which exhibit the old Biblical and Lutheran con- 
ception of Justification and Faith. 


By derivation, no doubt, Justification means to make just, that is 
to say, to make conformable to a true standard. It would seem thus to 
mean a process by which wrong is corrected, and bad is made good, and 
good better, in the way of actual improvement of the thing or person 
justified. Im one curious case, and, so far as I know, in that case only, 
the word has this meaning in actual use. “Justification” is a term of 
the printer’s art. The compositor “justifies” a piece of typework when 
he corrects, brings into perfect order, as to spaces between words and 
letters, and so on, the types which he has set up. 

But this, as I have said, is a solitary case. In the use of words 
otherwise, universally, Justification and Justify mean something quite 
different from improvement of condition. They mean establishment of 
position as before a judge or jury, literal or figurative. They mean the 
winning of a favorable verdict in such a presence, or again (what is the 
same thing from another side) the utterance of that verdict, the sen- 
tence of acquittal, or the sentence of vindicated right, as the case may be. 

I am thinking of the word not at all exclusively as a religious word. 
Take it in its common, everyday employment; it is always thus. To jus- 
tify an opinion, to justify a course of conduct, to justify a statement, 
to justify a friend, what does it mean? Not to readjust and improve 
your thoughts, or your actions, or your words; not to educate your 
friend to be wiser or more able. No, but to win a verdict for thought, 
or action, or word, or friend, at some bar of judgment, as for example, 
the bar of public opinion, or of common conscience. It is not to improve, 
but to vindicate. 

Take a ready illustration to the same effect from Scripture, and 
from a passage not of doctrine, but of public Israelite law: “If there be 
a controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, that the judges 
may judge them, then they shall justify the righteous and condemn the 
wicked,’ Deut. 25, 1. Here it is obvious that the question is not one of 
moral improvement. The judges are not to make the righteous man 
better. They are to vindicate his position as satisfactory to the law. 

Non-theological passages, it may be observed, and generally non- 
theological connections, are of the greatest use in determining the true, 
native meaning of theological terms. For with rare exceptions, which 
are for the most part matters of open history, as in the case of the 
Homoiision, theological. terms are. terms of common thought, adapted to 
a special use, but in themselves unchanged. That is, they were thus 
used at first, in the simplicity of original truth. Later ages may have 
deflected that simplicity. It was so as a fact with our word Justification, 
as we shall see immediately. But at first the word meant in religion 
precisely what it meant out of it. It meant the winning, or the con- 
sequent announcement, of a favorable verdict. Not the word, but the 
application was altered when salvation was in question. It was indeed 
a new and glorious application. The verdict in question was the verdict 
not of a Hebrew court, nor of public opinion, but of the eternal Judge 
of all the earth. But that left the meaning of the word the same. 


JUSTIFICATION A “FORENSIC” TERM. 

It is thus evident that the word Justification, alike in religious and 
in common parlance, is a word connected with law. It has to do with 
acquittal, vindication, acceptance before a judgment seat. To use a tech- 
nical term, it is a forensic word, a word of the law-courts (which in old 
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Rome stood in the forwm). In regard of “us men and our salvation” 
it stands related not so much, not so directly, to our need of spiritual 
revolution, amendment, purification, holiness, as to our need of getting, 
somehow —in spite of our guilt, our liability, our debt, our deserved 
condemnation, —a sentence of acquittal, a sentence of acceptance, at the 
judgment-seat of a holy God. 

Not that it has nothing to do with our inward spiritual purification. 
It has intense and vital relations that way. But they are not direct 
relations. The direct concern of Justification is with man’s need of a di- 
vine deliverance, not from the power of his sin, but from its guilt. 


MISTAKEN INTERPRETATIONS. 

Here we must note, accordingly, two remarkable instances of misuse 
of the word Justification in the history of Christian thought. The first 
is found in the theology of the Schoolmen, the great thinkers of the 
Middle Ages in Western Christendom — Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, 
and others. To them Justification appears to have meant much the same 
as regeneration, the great internal change in the state of our nature 
wrought by grace. The other instance appears in the sixteenth century, 
in the Decrees of the Council of Trent, a highly authoritative statement 
of Romanist belief and teaching. There Justification is described (vi, ¢. 7) 
as “not the mere remission of sins, but also the sanctification and renova- 
tion of the inner man.” In this remarkable sentence the Romanist theo- 
logians seem to combine the true account of the word, though imperfectly 
stated, with the view of the Schoolmen. It is not too much to say that 
a careful review of the facts summarized above, as regards the secular 
use of the word Justification, and the Scriptural use of it in the doctrine 
of salvation, is enough to negative these explanations. They are curious 
and memorable examples of misinterpretation of terms, that most fruit- 
ful source of further, wider, and deeper error... . 

Faith, in actual common use, tends to mean a practical confidence. 
Rarely, if ever, do we use it of a mere opinion, however distinct, lying 
passive in the mind. To have faith in a commander does not mean merely 
to entertain a conviction, a belief, however positive, that he is skillful 
and competent. We may entertain such a belief about the commander of 
the enemy — with very unpleasant impressions on our minds in conse- 
quence. We may be confident that he is a great general in a sense the 
very opposite to a personal confidence in him. No, to have faith in a com- 
mander implies a view of him in which we either actually do, or are quite 
ready to, trust ourselves and our cause to his command. And just the 
same is true of faith in a divine Promise, faith in a divine Redeemer. 
It means a reliance, genuine and practical. It means a putting of our- 
selves and our needs, in personal reliance, into His hands. 

Here, in passing, we observe that Faith, accordingly, always implies 
an element, more or less, of the dark, of the unknown. Where every- 
thing is, so to speak, visible to the heart and mind there searcely can be 
Faith. I am on a dangerous piece of water, in a boat, with a skilled 
and experienced boatman. I eross it, not without tremor perhaps, but 
with faith. Here faith is exercised on a trustworthy and known object, 
the boatman. But it is exercised regarding what are more or less, to me, 
uncertain circumstances, the amount of peril, and the way to handle the 
boat in it. Were there no uncertain circumstances, my opinion of the 
boatman would not be faith, but mere opinion; estimate, not reliance. 

“The virtue of Faith lies in the virtue of its Object.” That Object, 
in this matter of Justification, so the Seriptures assure us abundantly 
and with the utmost clearness, is our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, who 
died for us and rose again. 

One momentous issue from this reflection is as follows: We are here 
warned off from the temptation to erect Faith into a Savior, to rest our 
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reliance upon our Faith, if I may put it so. That is a real temptation 
to many. Hearing, and fully thinking, that to be justified we must have 
Faith, they, we, are soon occupied with an anxious analysis of our Faith. 
Do I trust enough? Is my reliance satisfactory in kind and quantity? 
But if saving Faith is, in its essence, simply a reliant attitude, then 
the question of its effect and virtue is at once shifted to the question of 
the adequacy of its Object. The man then is drawn to ask, not, Do I rely 
enough? but, Is Jesus Christ great enough, and gracious enough, for me 
to rely upon? The introspective microscope is laid down. The soul’s 
open eyes turn upward to the face of our Lord Jesus Christ; and Faith 
forgets itself in its own proper action. In other words, the man relies 
instinctively upon an Object seen to be so magnificently, so supremely, 
able to sustain him. His feet are on the Rock, and he knows it, not 
by feeling for his feet, but by feeling the Rock. 

Here let us note that Faith, thus seen to be reliance, is obviously 
a thing as different as possible from merit. No one in common life 
thinks of a well-placed reliance as meritorious. It is right, but not 
righteous. It does not make a man deserving of rescue when, being in 
imminent danger, he implicitly accepts the guidance of his rescuer. And 
the man who, discovering himself, in the old-fashioned way (the way as 
old as David before Nathan, Isaiah in the vision, the publican in the 
temple, the jailor at Philippi, Augustine at Milan), to be a guilty sinner, 
whose “mouth is shut” before God, relies upon Christ as his all for par- 
don and peace, certainly does not merit anything for closing with his 
own salvation. He deserves nothing by the act of accepting all. 

“God,” says Richard Hooker, in that great “Discourse” of his on Jus- 
tification, “doth justify the believing man, yet not for the worthiness of 
his belief, but for the worthiness of Him which is believed.” So it is 
not our attitude which we rely on. Our attitude is just our reliance. 
And reliance means the going out upon Another for repose. 

Onee for all let us remember that we may make the falsest use, even 
under the truest definitions, of both ideas, Justification and Faith. We 
may think of either of them as the object of our hope, the ultimate cause 
of our salvation, So thought of, they are phantoms, nay, they are idols. 
Seen truly, they are but expressions for Jesus Christ, our Lord, as He is 
given and taken. Justification is no Savior, nor is Faith. Justification 
by Faith —what is it? It is the acceptance of the guilty by reason of 
a Trusted Christ. 


If a wish could be entertained, we should like to see from the 
same or from some equally able pen articles on Original Sin, Free 
Will, the Means of Grace, and the Origin of Faith. 


Tue Poxrrica, Turortrs or Martin Lururr. By Luther 
Hess Waring, Ph. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London. 1910. 293 pages. 


“Tjuther in polities? Impossible!” — we hear a chorus of dissent. 
The dissent is quite proper, if we place “polities” in quotation marks. 
The conventional politician of our day and the Saxon Reformer are, 
indeed, nonfusible substances. But Luther was in polities, in the 
noblest sense of the term, and in a manner that makes his conduct 
a wholesome study and an approved pattern for churchmen. — When 
Luther came, Church and State were so closely allied, owing to the 
prevailing doctrines and power of the Roman Church, and eccle- 
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siastical interests were so frequently grafted upon civil issues, while 
political aims were carried into effect by the aid of religion, — that 
when Luther raised his protest against the spiritual tyranny of the 
Roman hierarchy, this purely spiritual act at once raised a host 
of political questions. Luther’s testimony was aimed at spiritual 
wickedness in high places, but this spiritual wickedness had become 
embodied in very substantial and material interests. It was like 
driving out a devil from one obsessed: the demon sought to tear 
the body which he had inhabited. And the question was how to save 
the body while getting rid of the demon. The Reformation was not 
a secular, but a spiritual movement; but it originated under cir- 
cumstances which caused it to affect the secular interests of men. 
Moreover, the evangelical doctrine soon came to be wrested to carnal 
ends by revolutionary and licentious elements. The Peasants’ War 
is, indeed, no part of the Lutheran Reformation, but it is a fact that 
the seditious peasants themselves sought to connect their wild uproar 
with the spiritual warfare of Luther. This, too, necessitated the 
discussion and settlement of quite a number of political questions. 
Again, the “new faith” had to enter into an extended struggle with 
the civil powers to gain recognition. The aim of the struggling party 
was spiritual, but the struggle itself was a political one, into which 
questions of state, diplomacy, ete., played at every turn. Lastly, 
the preaching of the evangelical faith was bound to change the 
ethical views of men in regard to the relations which rulers must 
hold to their subjects, and to the interests of those whom they govern, 
also of subjects to their princes, of the members of a commonwealth 
to one another, of the rich to the poor, the classes to the masses. 
Hundreds of letters by men in authority in the state were written to 
Luther, propounding questions of polity, relating to the common 
weal; and the far-sighted, clear-headed Reformer strove to answer 
them, always bearing in mind that the business of Caesar was not 
his real business, but that he owed Caesar service while he was called 
to the service of God. 

Luther’s part in the affairs of state, accordingly, was a natural 
consequence of his religious activity, yea, it was itself religious 
activity applied to civil affairs. What Scripture states regarding the 
character of the State, the extent and the limits of its authority, its 
proper domain and functions, — all this Luther proclaimed as he pro- 
claimed other truths of God’s Word. Wherever Scripture had ren- 
dered no decision, he suspended his judgment, remanded the case to 
“the jurists,” or appealed to the laws of nations, or to reason and 
experience. It is, therefore, scarcely in keeping with the actual facts 
in the case to speak of “political theories” of Luther. Luther was 
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anything rather than a theorist. Nor does the treatise before us 
exhibit anything that might deserve the name of “theory.” It states 
Luther’s faith in these matters, and that faith founded upon the 
declarations of Holy.Writ. The author has been careful, in many 
places, to show how Luther substantiated his teaching, e. g., regarding 
state-sovereignty, revolution, ete., from Scripture. 

The author is well read in Luther’s writings. All the leading 
dissertations of Luther which one would expect to find mentioned 
in a book of this kind are cited, and the most important of them 
many times. We have compared about seventy direct references to 
such writings as these: “Von weltlicher Obrigkeit, wie weit man 
ihr Gehorsam schuldig sei;” “An den christlichen Adel deutscher 
Nation;” “Die zehn Gebote dem Volk zu Wittenberg gepredigt” 
(particularly the Fourth and the Seventh Commandments); “Der 
Grosse Katechismus ;” “Bedenken, ob man nach Mose oder kaiserlichen 
Rechten richten oder urteilen solle;” “Kirchen-Postille” (23d Sunday 
after Trinity); “Schrift an Lazarus Spengler, ob man dem Kaiser 
widerstehen solle;” “Ratschlag, ob ein Fuerst seine Untertanen mit 
Krieg schuetzen moege;” “Eine treue Vermahnung, sich zu hueten 


vor Aufruhr und Empoerung;” “Wider die raeuberischen und moer- 


derischen Rotten der Bauern;” “Von der Gegenwehr;” “Warnung an 
seine lieben Deutschen;” “An die Ratsherren aller Staende Deutsch- 
lands ;” ‘“Predigt, dass man die Kinder zur Schule halten soll;” 
“Grosser Sermon vom Wucher;” “Von Kaufhandlung und Wucher;” 
“Traubuechlein;” “Ob Kriegsleute in einem seligen Stande sein 
koennen;” “Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen,” ete. Also 
many letters of Luther are introduced as evidence, likewise official 
opinions which he formulated together with other members of the 
theological faculty of Wittenberg. These writings have not been 
exhaustively treated, but their contents have ysually been sufticiently 
indicated. The author has accumulated a great deal of material and 
set up way-marks for further research that may incite others to still 
deeper study. — The St. Louis Edition of Luther’s Works has fur- 
nished the author the majority of his references. In quite a number 
of instances, however, his references are given at second hand. — 
The book divides into ten chapters: 1. Historical Introduction; 
2. The Germany of Luther’s Day; 3. The Nature, Necessity, and 
Origin of the State; 4. The Sovereignty of the State, Viewed In- 
ternally; 5. The Sovereignty of the State, Viewed Externally; 6. The 
Right of Reform and Revolution; 7. The Objects of the State; 
8. The Functions of the State; 9. The Limits of the State; 10. An 
Estimate of Luther’s Place in the History of the Theory of the 
State.— We note, in passing, that in ch. 9 the author repudiates 
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Mackinnon, whom Romanists love to quote: -“It must not be for- 
gotten that to take a different side from Luther in any cause was, 
ipso facto, to incur denunciation.” Over and against this view, the 
author declares: “It is a grave error to say that Luther believed in 
liberty of thought and speech only for himself, and not for those who 
disagreed with him.” (p. 247 f.) And the evidence for this claim 
which he introduces from Luther’s writings is especially copious. — 
The strong and the weak points of the author’s treatise may both 
be seen in his 


SumMMARY oF LUTHER’s POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 

I. The origin of the state. The state, as natural and necessary to 
man, is as truly divine in its origin as the creation of man himself; 
though the nature or the form of government that may be established 
is a matter of human determination. 

II. The sovereignty of the state. The state possesses exclusive coer- 
cive authority. To it, in its sovereignty, belongs all legislative, executive, 
and judicial jurisdiction in temporal affairs. This jurisdiction extends 
over every individual within the territory of the state —ecclesiastic and 
heretic included. Status in the church does not affect or determine status 
in the state. The state does not hold or wield a sword in the interests 
of the church. 

The national state is the natural unit of civil government. Foreign 
interference—whether ecclesiastical or civil—is not to be tolerated. Every 
individual is in duty bound to obedience to civil authority, legally con- 
stituted and exercised, unless it be a command to do that which is ex- 
plicitly prohibited by the Word of God. 

A government may be constitutionally reformed or altered. Illegal 
or unconstitutional government may be overthrown. Ultra vires com- 
mands or acts have no force or validity. Submission is not a duty, and 
self-defense is a right of the individual in case of tyranny. 

III. The objects of the state. The primary object of the state is 
to protect the good, punish the wicked, and maintain publie peace. Civil 
government is to be conducted in the interests of the governed —not of 
any particular person or persons, any class or classes, but on behalf of 
all the people. Whatever the form of government —as Luther expresses 
no preference — civil authority is a sacred trust. To every man is to be 
given equal consideration and opportunity, under similar conditions. 

IV. The functions of the state. It is the duty of the state to educate 
its youth not only in the secular field of learning, but also along moral 
and religious lines. It should care for its poor, protect its subjects 
against monopolies, extortion, gambling, and public immorality. 

V. The limits of the state. Religious and civil liberty —of con- 
science, speech, and press — are inalienable rights belonging alike to every 
individual, subject only to the equal rights of others, the maintenance 
of public peace and order, and the sovereign power of the state over the 
external life, where it touches the lives of others. 

In all these respects, Luther lives yet to-day, for these principles 
are the fundamental ones in force under the enlightened governments of 
the world at the beginning of the twentieth century. Nor have we yet 
fully realized his ideals. Perhaps we never shall. Leopold von Ranke 
regarded the Reformation as a great political force working political 
transformations not yet ended. The best thought and the highest po- 
litical leadership of the age is calling now, not for more, but better 
government, not wealth for the favored few, not government in the in- 
terests of a certain class or classes, but on behalf of the masses and of 
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the people as a whole. The government itself, in Luther’s view, may be 
by prince or people, but it must be government for the people. To this 
end it is a trust from above. 

In the light of his attitude on all these political questions, we must 
recognize in Luther not merely a prophet, or a forerunner, but the founder 
of the modern theory of the state; not that he secularized it, but he 
declared it to be absolutely separate and distinet from the church and 
the sole possessor of coercive authority and sovereign power; and with 
this theory of the state, he declares the inalienable liberty of the mind ~ 
of man, of the human soul, of the individual conscience. ‘The dearest 
goods of our estate,” says Dr. Hedge, “civil independence, spiritual eman- 
cipation, individual scope, the large room, the unbound thought, the free 
pen, whatever is most characteristic of this New England of our in- 
heritance — we owe to the Saxon reformer. . .. Modern civilization, lib- 
erty, science, social progress, attest the world-wide scope of the Protes- 
tant reform, whose principles are independent thought, freedom from 
ecclesiastical thrall, defiance of consecrated wrong.” 

Luther was a German, but he is claimed to-day by all lands and all 
civilizations as an epoch-maker, as a beacon light of history, for he is 
the founder of modern liberty; his “service to mankind was nothing less 
than the successful declaration of individual freedom of conscience from 
the dictates of any human authority.” 

“Tt is not incorrect to say that Luther has been the restorer of liberty 
in modern times,” says a Roman Catholic historian. “If he denied it 
in theory, he established it in practice. If he did not create, he at least 
courageously affixed his signature to that great revolution which ren- 
dered the right of examination lawful in Europe. And if we exercise 
in all its plenitude at this day this first and highest privilege of human 
intelligence, it is to him we are mostly indebted for it; nor can we think, 
speak, or write, without being made conscious at every step of the im- 
mense benefit of this intellectual enfranchisement. To whom do I owe 
the power of publishing what I am even now inditing, except to the 
liberator of modern thought?’ (Michelet. — Hd.) 

The Reformed historian D’Aubigné declares: “Luther was the first 
to proclaim the great principles of humanity and religious liberty. He 
was far beyond his own age, and even beyond many of the reformers, 
in toleration.” 

The American historian Bancroft asserts: “Luther repelled the use 
of violence in religion; he protested against propagating reforms by per- 
secution, and with a wise moderation he maintained the sublime doctrine 
of freedom of conscience.” 

The secretary to the Catholic Union of Great Britain, the Roman 
Catholic historian Lilly, assures us that it is not only in the distinctly 
religious domain that Luther’s teaching has been so influential and so 
far-reaching. He declares that the French Revolutionists were debtors 
to Luther for that doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual which 
is the very foundation of Rousseau’s Oontrat Social, and of The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and the Oitizen, formulated by Rousseau’s 
disciples. (Cave canem! — Ed.) 

The priceless blessings of liberty and the rights of conscience recog- 
nized, enjoyed, and guaranteed in our own great republic, and working 
like leaven among all peoples who do not enjoy them, are, directly and 
indirectly, the result of the truths and principles so clearly and so for- 
cibly proclaimed by Martin Luther nearly four hundred years ago. 


We have found this volume most stimulating, and are confident 
that no one will regret spending a few nights over its interesting 
contents. 
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Avcustana-Synopens Rererar. Femtiofoersta arsmoetet. 
Synodens 50-ars Jubileum hallet i Rock Island, [l., den 
9.—15. juni 1910. Rock Island, Ill. Augustana Book 
Concerns Boktryckeri. 456 pages. 

This bulky report of the Jubilee Convention of the Augustana 
Synod contains, 1) a record of the transactions of the synod, 
pp. 9—236; 2) a record of the transactions of the ministerium, 
pp. 237—248; 3) supplements, pp. 244—305; 4) statistics, pp. 306— 
456.— The President’s report contains a “Retrospect on the History 
of the Augustana Synod.” Extensive reports of the presidents of 
conferences, chairmen of mission-boards and boards of charity and 
especially of the synod’s book concern are embodied in these minutes. 
The receipts of the book concern during 1909 amounted to $155,871.33 ; 
its resources at the end of the year are given at $219,081.48, with lia- 
bilities at $32,155.66, representing a present net worth of $183,925.82. 
The average number of copies printed per week of the leading publi- 
cations of synod were as follows: Augustana (the synodical organ), 
15,221; Barnens Tidning (the child’s paper), 40,458; Olive Leaf, 
20,216; Ungdomsvaennen (Youth’s Friend), 7250; Young Lutheran’s 
Companion (published at a loss of $903.53), 4417; S. S. Textblad, 
6225; Solstralen, 6875; Solglimten, 7750. Synod’s press issued 22 
new publications, in a total of 127,800 copies, and 25 reprints, in a 
total of 72,325 copies. The grand total of all books, smaller writings, 
and tracts issued by the book concern was 2,195,164. The interesting 
constitution of the book concern is appended to this report. — The 
“Association of English Churches,” on petition, was granted repre- 
sentation in the Synodical Council, an English abstract of the trans- 
actions of Synod and its conferences was ordered, and an English 
secretary elected. — The Augustana Synod is divided into 8 confer- 
ences; the conferences are subdivided into districts, 72 in number, 
with 3 mission districts additional.— At the close of 1909 the synod 
numbered 611 ministers, 1124 congregations, 996 churches, 494 
parsonages, 166,983 communicants, 258,409 members; its property 
was valued at $8,779,764, with an indebtedness of $1,186,778. There 
were reported 11,672 baptisms, 8313 confirmations, 1800 deaths of 
adults. 426 congregations conducted parochial schools with 559 
teachers and 18,463 pupils. ~ 


Tur Genesis oF THE “NEw Measure” MovEMENT IN THE 
Lurueran Cuurcnu 1n Tus Country. By Prof. David 
H. Bauslin, D. D. 


This reprint from the Lutheran Quarterly, July, 1910, is an 
intensely interesting study of one of the saddest epochs in the history 
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of the American Lutheran Church. The “new measure” movement 
coincides with the formation of the General Synod, and was fostered 
by leaders of the General Synod. This does not mean that the 
General Synod originated the movement, but it does mean that the 
General Synod, to a large extent, lacked the Lutheran consciousness 
and clearsightedness necessary to detect the gross aberration from. 
Lutheran teaching and practice which the movement represented, 
and to repel it with a hearty Lutheran disgust. It means that the 
General Synod subjected the American Lutheran Church to the 
humiliation of being publicly reprimanded for silliness by men out- 
side of her pale. — The “new measure” movement is, in our opinion, 
responsible for most of the misfortunes which have betided the 
General Synod during the ninety years of its existence. It is re- 
sponsible for the disintegration which began in this body in the 
sixties. It is responsible for the General Synod’s reputation for 
unsoundness, laxity, indifference, and outspoken hostility to genuine 
Lutheranism. It is responsible for the comparatively slow growth, 
externally and internally, of the General Synod. Under normal con- 
ditions and with proper guidance the entire American field should 
be occupied to-day by one synod, and that synod the General Synod. 
There should have been no need of a General Council, nor of the 
later Western synods. The history of the Lutheran Church, humanly 
speaking, would read altogether differently from what it does, had 
the older synods preserved their Lutheran heritage uncorrupted. — 
Dr. Bauslin’s brochure is distinguished in a high degree for candor. 
He is chronicling the shame of his synod, but he is brave and honest 
enough to do so without a whimper or maudlin apology. Such state- 
ments are bound to do good and win respect for the General Synod. 
Would that similar spokesmen had arisen half a century ago! As 
it is, it will take a long time for earnest men in the General Synod 
to live down the reputation of their forbears and to overcome un- 
Lutheran tendencies still strong in that body. All lovers of the 
Lutheran faith can only wish every such effort a hearty Godspeed. — 
A word in conclusion: The censure applied to the General Synod 
by the Missouri Synod has often been decried as bigoted and in- 
sincere, emanating from conceit and dictated by exclusivism. In 
a world in which bias is a universal fault even honest criticism is 
seldom taken in good part. But with a treatise like Dr. Bauslin’s 
before them it should not be impossible, we imagine, for General 
Synod men to conceive the utter loathing with which Lutherans, 
who were privileged by God’s grace to hold the old faith of our 
Church in pure form, had to view practices which were rampant 
in the General Synod, and how shocking certain statements of doc- 
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trine or chureh polity made by the General Synod must have ap- 
peared to these men. Let these men yet be given eredit for en- 
deavoring to be a salt in an age of corruptness in doctrine and 
practice! If conditions in the General Synod are, in the opinion 
of some of its present leaders, not properly estimated to-day by 
Missourians, it can only be because the evidence furnished is not 
convineing. But such acknowledgments of past error, coupled with 
the evident desire to avoid the same in the future, is the very 
best kind of evidence that there are men in the General Synod 
who discern the right and mean to advocate it. “May their tribe 
inerease and conquer! But the road to victory is not by a return 
“to historical methods of the seventeenth century pietists” (p. 32), 
but to the Lutheran Confessions in their final form, of 1580. 


Tue Aveustana Synop. A Brief Review of its History, 
1860—1910. Rock Island, Ill. Augustana Book Con- 
cern. 267 pages. 

This is the English companion to the Swedish “Minneskrift,”’ 
noticed in our last issue. Its contents are parallel to those of the 
Swedish publication. In this publication, too, the various chapters 
have been treated by different writers. Dr. Johnston has been charged 
with the editing of the whole. The book is abundantly illustrated. 
We have noticed elsewhere Prof. Blomgren’s jubilee compliments to 
our Synod in the chapter on “The Union of the Augustana Synod 
with the General Council.” Merely as a matter of record we transfer 
his remarks to these pages: “We escaped the bitter experience of our 
Norwegian brethren, who affiliated with the German Missouri Synod, 
and found themselves entangled soon, not only in the Predestination 
BHrror, but also in the heartless dogmatic orthodoxism and objectivism 
of that Synod, and in the self-satisfied excluswism of that body,” 
(italics by the author!) “which, to most of our Norwegian brethren 
at last beeame unbearable, and compelled them to withdraw and form 
an organization of their own.” (p. 226.) 


Zur SpracuEn und GESCHICHTE prs Kernen Katrecuismus. 
Vou Johannes Gillhoff. Leipzig. 1909. Price, M. 1.60. 


If any of our teachers or pastors have forty to fifty cents to 
invest in a brochure that is full of instruction in every paragraph 
and at the same time affords most delightful reading matter — here 
is the book. The grammar of Luther’s Enehiridion, its etymological 
forms, its syntactical construction, its general makeup as a literary 
composition, in a word, its external form,—surely, this seems the 
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driest subject imaginable. We remember having read books on this 
subject that were excessively learned and—soporific. This brochure 
of 116 pages is learned too, very much so, but its author lays before 
us his keen and searching observations in such a lively, breezy, even 
humorous vein, that taediwm is impossible during its perusal. He 
does not discuss the doctrinal contents but, as stated, merely the form 
of Luther’s Small Catechism. But every one who has pursued studies 
of this kind knows that it is impossible to discuss the form of a com- 
position without shedding some light on its thought and meaning. 
The author is an unqualified admirer of Luther’s style. And what 
he says about Luther’s nervous style deserves to be heeded in our day. 
The Second Part of this brochure is an inquiry into the original 
prints of the Enchiridion and the preservation of the original text 
during nearly four hundred years. The finds of Moenckeberg, 
Th. Harnack, Buchwald, and Albrecht are described in this part. 
In an appendix the author presents the “augmented and emendated” 
Wittenberg edition of 1529. 


PRAEPARATION ZU DEN KLEINEN PRroPpHETEN mit den noetigen, 
die Uebersetzung und das Verstaendnis des Textes er- 
leichternden Anmerkungen. I. Die Propheten Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. Herausgegeben von Karl 
Zimmer. Walle, 1895. 

This is a student’s aid for the study of the Old Testament writ- 
ings indicated. The body of the pamphlet is taken up by the 
vocabulary, chapter for chapter, and verse for yerse. Grammatical 
explanations are given in the footnotes. 


Romer vs. AmMertca. A Note of Warning to All Loyal Amer- 
ican Citizens Respecting the Danger Which Threatens 
our Free Institutions from the Anti-American Principles 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh. By D. A. Sommer. 
7th Thousand. Published by the Octographie Review, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1910. 

This tract of 42 closely printed pages contains “Open Letters 
to Cardinal Gibbons on Roman Catholicism and American Liberty.” 
It was “formerly published under the title, ‘Letters to Roosevelt on 
Romanism,’ but has been changed somewhat so as to be more perma- 
nent in form. It has been doubled in size, with the same kind of 


facts which characterized the other booklet.” The following subjects 
are presented in this tract: 1. Rome is opposed to the freedom of 
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speech and of the press; 2. ditto of conscience and worship; 3. ditto 
to our non-sectarian school-system; 4. ditto to the separation of 
Chureh and State; 5. Rome is influencing our politicians; 6. Rome 
will do anything to accomplish her purpose; 7. The reasons loyal 
Americans should not vote for a Roman Catholic; 8. Fairbanks, 
Roosevelt, and the Pope; 9. Startling facts concerning Roman 
Catholicism.— Roman authorities are cited throughout. The style 
is. clear and the argument effective: —Our readers will readily recog- 
nize an unpleasant incident, which still awaits honorable adjustment, 
in the following citation: 


If Mr. Roosevelt is a man of knowledge and wisdom and walks ac- 
cording to them, there are some things in his conduct which I do not 
understand. A little over a year ago, he came out boldly and said those 
people are “narrow bigots” who refuse to vote for a man because he is 
a Roman Catholic. Had he learned from history what he should have 
learned, he would have known, as we have seen in these letters, that the 
Roman Catholic Church is opposed to the freedom of speech and the press, 
a non-sectarian school system, a separation of State and Church, and 
that every Catholic bishop takes an oath to support the pope in his 
claims, and that every Catholic must obey this bishop. He refused to 
learn from history what we say concerning the Romish Church. Now, 
by his own experience at the Vatican, he sees that the pope is opposed 
to religious toleration. Instead of plainly announcing to the world what 
his experience and judgment certainly tell him is the truth, he cables to 
America that the matter is a personal one between him and the pope, 
and that there should be no discussion of the matter. We may suppose 
that he said this in order to try to hold his popularity with the Catholic 
people. If Mr. Roosevelt has not learned from history and his own ex- 
perience that the Roman Catholic Church is anti-American, then he is 
an unsafe man as a leader of a great people; and if he has learned that 
this church is anti-American, he should try to repair the mischief he has 
done, and should not try to hide his convictions, but should love his 
country enough to make them known and try to save this land from the 
hand of the religious despot; and he, furthermore, should apologize to 
those liberty-loving Americans whom he branded as “narrow bigots’ be- 
cause they will not vote for a servant of the anti-American head of an 
anti-American church. 


The author winds up his argument in ch. 8 with the follow- 
ing words: 

I do not think for a moment, Mr. Gibbons, that the intelligent people 
of America will forsake Protestantism for Catholicism while our means 
of education are untrammeled. The status of morality in the latter is 
too great a hindering cause. The only way you can convert America to 
your principles is through a censorship of the press and the corruptions 
of the politicians. That you are making great progress in suppressing 
facts which are detrimental to your church, and that you are corrupting 
politicians, all well-informed people know.. While it is true that you do 
not probably hold one-third of the Catholics who come to our shores, 
still you hold enough to form a political machine which practically con- 
trols the politicians of our land. Those who will not eater to your wishes 
you turn down, and those who will help your church contrary to American 
principles you will exalt by your votes. These are the reasons I shall 
never knowingly vote for a Roman Catholie for president, or any other 
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office of importance in our government, and these are the reasons I shall 
teach my children to do the same thing after me. 
Yours for American liberties, ete. 


The price of this tract (20 ects., 3 for 50 cts.) should be reduced. 


HomiLeriscHES ReALLEXIKON NEBST INDEX Rerum. Von 
EH. Eckhardt. H. Heft 15. Blair, Nebr. 1910. 


This issue carries forward the cataloguing of sermonic material ~ 
in the leading publications of the Synodical Conference, and the 
indexing of their contents, in general, from “Hades” to “Inspira- 
tion.” Besides the terminal articles aforenamed it contains such 
titles as “Hausgottesdienst,” “Heiligung,” “Heuchelei,” ‘“Himmei- 
fahrt,” “Hoffnung,” “Hohepriester,” “Hoelle,’ a very rich collection 
on “Homiletik,” and “Indifferentismus.” 


Tur Granp Army. Reprint of a Statement Printed in the 
Parish Paper of Bethlehem Congregation, St. Louis, Mo. 
June, 1910. H. B. Hemmeter, Pastor. 


The Grand Army has had to be rebuked on previous occasions, 
and the rebuke was administered in a more extensive and elaborate 
form than in the present leaflet. But the present reply to its false 
claim is sufficient, and moreover, attacks the G. A. R. in a vital spot, 
its un-American mingling of Church and State. The leaflet is a terse 
and original production. Free upon request. 


Proutsirion versus American Crrizensuip, Starr, Econ- 
omy, Moratiry, anp Rericion. By W. Hallerberg, 
Pastor. St. Louis, Mo. 1910. 


The chapter divisions of this timely and ably written tract are 
indicated in the title. In the opening chapter on “The Prohibition 
Policy” the author reveals a sound motive for writing his tract, 


when he says: 

Again, others will studiously avoid making the argument against 
Prohibition, because of the danger of creating the false impression that 
they had identified themselves with the liquor business and all the ills 
and vices that frequently attach themselves thereto. But these good 
people forget that when they hold a right position they have a duty to 
perform, a duty involving at times fundamental principles, in the present 
case the maintenance of personal rights, the preservation of liberty (both 
civil and religious), and the welfare of the State and Church; and so 
they must not refuse to perform their duty, even though a false im- 
pression be created with those who judge before they read, or will not 
listen to a fair argument. 


The concluding chapter, “Prohibition versus Religion,” is a 
lucid presentation of the chief element of danger in the Prohibition 
Movement. 
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Logenreiicion. Ein Vortrag, gehalten vor den ey.-luth. Ge- 


meinden in St. Joseph, Mo., und auf deren Wunsch dem 
Druck uebergeben von Ff. A. Mehl. Price, 5 cts. 


The congregation which ordered this excellent address on the 
false deity worshiped in the lodges and the false salvation pro- 
pounded by them has honored itself as much as the author. An 
unusual amount of crushing evidence on the two charges indicated 
has been gathered on 32 pages. Besides the antichristian tenets of 
Masonry we find reviewed in this pamphlet those of the Odd-Fellows, 
Red-Men, Ancient Order of United Workmen, Knights of Pythias, 
United Order of Foresters, Elks, Eagles, Modern Woodmen of America. 
The tract offers multwm in’ parvo. Our only regret is that its use- 
fulness is limited to German readers. 


Prayers. Submitted by Martin 8. Sommer, Pastor of Grace 
Ey. Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. Published by Rudolph Volkening, St. Louis; Mo. 
Price: Blue cloth, 25 cts.; gilt edge, 50 cts., plus 3 ets. 
postage. 

This booklet is an old favorite in our circles. We are not sur- 


prised to see that a third edition was called for. It is one of the 
best mementos to put into the hands of the newly-confirmed. 


Lurueran Sunpay Scuoot Learrer. Published weekly by 
Lutheran 8S. S. Leaflet Co., Sheboygan, Wis. Rev. W. M. 
Czamanske, Editor. Rev. Ernst Ross and Rev. H. C. 
Steinhoff, Assistant Editors. Official S. S. Paper of 
Northwestern English Conference. 


The system adopted for these leaflets is that of the concentric 
lesson. The three grades of the average Sunday School, the Primary, 
the Junior, and the Senior, are taken through the same lesson, the 
material being expanded at each advance. The Catechism is used 
as the base of all instruction, but Bible History furnishes the greater 
part of the material for this Leaflet. The.plan is very good and has 
been followed with good success elsewhere. The two Lessons sub- 
mitted to us have been elaborated with great skill. The intellectual 
plane of the various grades is well kept/ in view throughout. — 
Rey. Czamanske has also published a second edition of “The Just 
Shall Live by Faith,’ a children’s service for the festival of the 
Reformation, which deals with pre-Reformation and Reformation 
facts. 


